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By Dorotay Emmet 


Tue editor has asked me to follow Professor Broad’s article in 
the April issue with something about Whitehead’s later work, 
which I shall take to mean chiefly the three books, Process and 
Reality, Adventures of Ideas, and Modes of Thought. Whitehead’s 
productive work falls like Beethoven’s into three periods, early, 
middle and late, of which the last is the most inscrutable. I 
believe that it is possible to trace a continuity of general ideas 
from the early period of his interest in mathematical logic, 
through the middle period of his work on the philosophy of 
physical science, to the last period of his essay in cosmology in 
Process and Reality. This development has been admirably 
traced by Dr. Lowe in his contribution to the volume on The 
Philosophy of Whitehead in The Library of Living Philosophers, 
and I do not want to repeat or add to what he has said there. 
Nor do I feel competent to make any very definite appraisal of 
the work of this last period. Perhaps it is too soon for us to be 
able to appraise it. But I am glad to add my tribute to the 
memory of a great man by trying to indicate some of the ways in 
which this last work may be giving philosophers something to 
think about and some of the pomts where Whitehead may be 
opening up problems in a new way. “ Of course anybody who 
has any sense who writes on philosophy knows, or ought to know, 
that the world is unfathomable in its complexity and that any- 
thing you put together must be open to criticism—ought to be 
open to criticism if it is any good at all. It should be a platform 
from which it is worth while to make criticisms’, Whitehead 
said in some remarks on Process and Reality at a Symposium held 
at Harvard in honour of his seventieth birthday. The question 
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is not the adequacy of his ideas as they stand, but whether it is 
possible to say that they provide a platform from which it js 
worth while to make criticisms. 

“You must cut across in new ways, you know. Get your 
religion into your physics and your physics into your esthetics ”, 
Whitehead would say in these later years ; and I think that the 
difficulties of his last work are largely due to the fact that it tries 
to cut across in new ways, and also that he is trying to bring 
logic, esthetics, religion, physics under the same general ideas, 
It is possible to see two sides throughout all Whitehead’s work; 
an interest in formal schemes of logical relations, built on the 
model of a scheme of mathematical postulates, and an interest in 
the concrete many-sidedness of experience. This second concem 
has made him the critic of “The Fallacy of Mis-placed Con- 
creteness ’, of the tendency to reify any scheme of abstract 
relations as though it could replace the richness and variety of 
the concrete flow of experience. This sounds Bergsonian ; but 
Whitehead always gave a far higher place to abstract schemes 
than did Bergson. They are simplifications which are inadequate 
to tofal experience, but need not necessarily falsify. Any 
scheme may pick out, emphasise and express formally certain 
related aspects of the world. It may thus make possible an 
organisation of thought which will give a purchase on the world 
appropriate to certain purposes or interests. In this sense 
Whitehead says his thought can be described as Platonic: he 
“seeks the forms in the facts”. But I think it is a mistake to 
describe him on the whole as a Platonist, for instance, as with 
The Times obituary notice, as “the last and greatest of the 
Cambridge Platonists”’. He does not assign any superior status 
to forms over against events; and at the end of the day the 
emphasis of his philosophy is on the world as a process from 
which formal patterns can be abstracted. 

If Whitehead’s interest in the many-sidedness of actual experi- 
ence—what he calls its unfathomable complexity—made him 
attack “The Fallacy of Mis-placed Concreteness ”’, his interest 
in formal schemes made him hold on to the belief that such 
schemes had more than a pragmatic significance, and that in the 
end it should be possible to show not only that certain types of 
event can be related under certain types of abstraction, but also 
that there can be a general scheme of formal relationships de- 
fining the logical structure of all that exists. The attempt to 
approximate to this is described as “‘ Speculative Philosophy ”, 
in the opening chapter of Process and Reality. 


1Cf. W. Mays, “ Whitehead’s account of Speculative Philosophy”, 
Proc. Arist. Soc., 1945-6. 
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It is this hope which inspires the somewhat startling statement 
in his last philosophical paper (“‘ Remarks”, Philosophical 
Review, March 1937). “‘ We must end with my first love— 
Symbolic Logic. When in the distant future the subject has 
expanded, so as to examine patterns depending on connections 
other than those of space, number and quantity—when this 
expansion has occurred, I suggest that Symbolic Logic, that is to 
say, the symbolic examination of pattern with the use of real 
variables, will become the foundation of esthetics. From that 
stage it will proceed to conquer ethics and theology”. This 
interest in formal schemes drove Whitehead to think not only 
that there should be formal patterns relevant to particular types 
of experience, but there should in the end also be a general formal 
pattern, defining the logical structure of all possible experience 
and all possible worlds. This is certainly one side of that view 
of “uniform relatedness’ which was part of his criticism of 
Einstein ; it is part of his “justification of induction” ; and it 
is inked up in Process and Reality with what he holds to be a 
persistent religious intuition of “ permanence amid change”. I 
think that Whitehead is too apt to assume without discussion 
that this is the central theme of religious experience ; or even if 
it is, that it can be linked to the necessity of a universal logical 
framework such as he suggests. It is a little hard to see how we 
can worship Extensive Connection, which is the nearest Whitehead 
can come to defining such a universal scheme of relationship. I 
think he is only able to use such religious language because he 
presses his attack on the Fallacy of Mis-placed Concreteness so 
as to say that this general scheme describes the logical structure 
of a primordial entity, God, who unites it with an aim towards 
the intensification of experience in the general conditions which 
the logical framework allows. The process of the world is then 
described as the supplying of empirical values to the general 
scheme. Here there may be an ambiguity in “ values” which 
may have facilitated that linking of a logical scheme with a 
teleological aim to which I have just referred. In one sense, 
the “values” are the empirically discoverable fillings supplied 
to the variables of the scheme in the actual process of events, 
on analogy with the supplying of values to a propositional 
function. On the other hand, there is the suggestion that the 
process itself should be an aim at value, in the sense of working 
towards some intensification of the “importance of experience ”’. 

I have said that a good deal of Whitehead’s work can be read 
as a series of attempts to hold together two sides—the abstract 
schemes, and the concrete flow of experience. In the earlier 
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books he was concerned with logical devices by which the 
orderly schemes of scientific concepts could be derived from 
experience, which as we know it is vague and fragmentary, but 
also qualitative, emotional, and teleologically directed. It is 
surely a merit in Whitehead’s thought that he is continually 
conscious of this gap, a gap which any empirical philosophy 
must seek to bridge. In his last work we have a daring and 
perhaps desperate attempt to bridge the gap by presenting a 
view in which the general cosmological principles are general- 
isations from the kind of structure he believes we find in our 
actual experience. In this way he hopes to overcome both 
the bifurcation between man and nature, and the gap between 
actual experience and cosmological theory. So he writes in 
Modes of Thought (p. 228). “I find myself as essentially a unity 
of emotions, enjoyments, hopes, fears, regrets, valuations of 
alternatives, decisions—all of them subjective reactions to the 
environment as active in my nature. My unity—which is 
Descartes’ ‘I am’—is my process of shaping this welter of 
material into a consistent pattern of feelings. The individual 
enjoyment is what I am in my role of a natural activity, as I 
shape the activities of the environment into a new creation, which 
is myself at this moment; and yet, as being myself, it is a con- 
tinuation of the antecedent world. If we stress the role of the 
environment, this process is causation. If we stress the role of 
my immediate pattern of active enjoyment, this process is self- 
creation. If we stress the role of the conceptual anticipation of 
the future whose existence is a necessity in the nature of the 
present, this process is the teleological aim at some ideal in the 
future.” 

As a description of what we experience ourselves to be, this 
is surely not far wide of the mark. I can in fact think of myself 
in the role of a “ concrescence of prehensions ” more easily than 
in that of most other philosophical descriptions of the Self. But 
can we take it as a model of the general nature of whatever is 
actual? He is using an analogy without stressing its probable 
limitations. And even if it be legitimate to use the analogy, 
all we could extract from it would be some similarity of 
function, rather than of content, between elements in living and 
non-living nature. Whitehead is, as usual, aware of a real 
problem; and in the concept of organism indicated in The 
Principles of Natural Knowledge and Science and the Modern World 
he had seemed to he indicating a way of relating the physical and 
biological sciences. This was in terms of his view of nature as 
composed of organisms as “non-uniform objects’, structured 
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activities needing a minimum time-span in order to exist, as 
distinguished from the older view of nature as made up of “ uniform 
objects ’, particles thought of as existing at an instant of time. 
Non-living organisms repeat the pattern of activity; living 
organisms manifest a certain plasticity and variation within 
their general pattern. This line of thought is maintained in the 
later books, and it may well prove helpful in dealing with the 
doubtful border-line between living and non-living matter. It 
enables Whitehead to speak of “ partly living” groups. But 
by the later books, the saying that ‘physics is becoming the 
science of the smaller, biology of the larger organisms ”’ is coming 
to mean that biology, or rather we might say psychology, seems 
to be swallowing up physics. 

Can we, that is to say, really believe that “the energetic 
activity considered in physics is the emotional intensity enter- 
tained in life” ;1 that everything that exists, even the most 
trivial electro-magnetic event in remote interstellar space is a 
“feeler of feelings”, reacting emotionally to its world, and 
fusing its emotions into an esthetic harmony which will consti- 
tute the “ satisfaction ” of its own nature ?? I think the diffi- 
culty of swallowing this language of Process and Reality, and 
what seems like the “ pathetic fallacy ” of reading our feelings 
back into nature, has discouraged readers from going~ to 
Whitehead’s later books not necessarily for the official speculative 
philosophy, but for the seminal ideas they may incidentally 
suggest. We might, in fact, say of Whitehead what he himself 
says of Plato : that people will turn to him not for “ the systematic 
scheme of thought which scholars have doubtfully extracted 
from his writings ”’, but for “ the wealth of general ideas scattered 
through them. His personal endowments, his wide opportunities 
for experience at a great period of civilisation, his inheritance of 
an intellectual tradition not yet stiffened by excessive system- 
atisation, have made his writing an inexhaustible mine of sugges- 
tion 

Let me try and give some examples. Over the door of Emerson 
Hall, the Philosophy Building at Harvard, there is an inscription. 
Ihave quite forgotten what it is; I only remember that it is 
something very high-minded. Whitehead said to his class, “ You 
will have noticed that motto over the door. I commend to you 


1 Modes of Thought, p. 232. 

*On this cf. A. E. Murphy, “‘ Whitehead and the Method of Speculative 
Philosophy ”, in The Philosophy of Whitehead, p. 359 (Library of Living 
Philosophers). 

* Process and Reality (C.U.P.), p. 53. 
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as a more suitable motto and starting poimt for philosophers 
‘Meditate on your viscera’”’. He insisted that “ Philosophers 
have disdained the information about the universe obtained 
through their visceral feelings, and have concentrated on visual 
feelings ”.1_ In other words, he attacks the type of sensationalist 
empiricism deriving from Hume on the grounds that it concen- 
trates on the clear and distinct and relatively superficial visual 
and auditory sensa, and neglects the organic feelings. Hence 
his criticism of the sense data analysis of experience. Whitehead 
insists on what he calls “ the superficiality of sense-perception ”, 
that is to say, he holds that sensa are highly simplified sensations, 
derived by emphasising and averaging out from more complex 
organic sensations, and taken as characterising regions of the 
contemporary world (this is called perception in the mode of 
presentational immediacy). Whether these sensa give us any 
veridical information in a highly simplified form about contem- 
porary events depends on how far the bodily organic sensations 
through which they are derived are in fact themselves derived 
from events in the environment of the immediate past and whether 
these events have in fact preserved their essential characteristics 
into the present. This organic sensation is called perception in 
the mode of causal efficacy. Whitehead insists that not to give 


it a realistic interpretation is to strain our natural interpretations 
of experience unwarrantably. It comes to us, to use Price’s 
phrase, in the form of “ bilateral dynamic transactions”. A 
young man does not dance with impressions of sensation and 
then proceed to conjure up a partner. In the case of an angry 
man who knocks his neighbour down, “a careful physiological 
examination with a microscope ” (of the body of the angry man) 
“could have yielded many visual sensa to an observer. Again, 
consider the variety of sensory patterns which are aroused by the 
notion of one man knocking another down. What is it that 
binds them together? In themselves they are merely different 
compositions of visual sensa. Their unity consists in the type of 
connected process in the world that they suggest.” (Modes of 
Thought, pp. 47-48.) 

Whitehead insists that derivations and transitions from the 
environment are directly felt in experience. If this is challenged, 
and a subjectivist interpretation maintained, the subjectivist 
must give a plausible accouat of what Whitehead calls the 
“withness of the body”, the animal body being for perception 


1 Process and Reality, p. 169. 
2 Cf. Price, “‘ Touch and Organic Sensation ”, Proc. Arist. Soc., 1943-4. 
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the most immediately relevant part of the environment. Why 
does Hume say “ If it is a colour, we see it with our eyes...” ? 

Perhaps Whitehead’s correlation of organic sensations and 
yisual sensa is not entirely successful ; I find it hard to believe 
that, except by metaphor, “red” is originally a feeling of an 
organic sensation of irritation, simplified and referred to a con- 
temporary region so that it is said to qualify a rag, whereas we 
originally experience it qualifying our own feelings. But he has 
suggested a way of correlating the phenomenology and physio- 
logy of perception which perhaps merits further exploration. 
Also if he is right in saying that the more primitive experience of 
organic sensation comes to us as a feeling of the efficacy of things 
beyond us, he is at any rate showing how unnatural the sub- 
jectivist interpretation is. Like Stout, he is telling us that perhaps 
we have been too afraid of what seems like an animistic inter- 
pretation of causal processes. But I think his particular view of 
causation in terms of “ objective immortality ” is full of diffi- 
culties which he does little to clear up. Starting in these later 
books from the notion of nature as a process made up of “ atomic 
actual occasions ” which “‘ become ”’, and “ perish ”’, he tells us 
that continuity, memory and causality are to be interpreted in 
terms of the re-enactment, “objectification”, of the actual 
entity which perishes in the nature of the others which feel it. 
Thus it seems that the “ effects ” of a cause are the way the cause 
itself goes on existing in all the things which are normally said 
to be effected by it. I find all this very puzzling, but Whitehead 
lays great stress on it. In one of his last addresses, commenting 
on Process and Reality, he says that philosophers have tended to 
take the perishing of the past, and the status of the past, too 
much for granted “ Almost all of Process and Reality can be read 
as an attempt to analyse perishing on the same level as Aristotle’s 
analysis of becoming. The notion of the prehension of the past 
means that the past is an element which perishes and thereby 
remains an element in the state beyond, and thus is objectified. 
That is the whole notion. If you get a general notion of what is 
meant by perishing, you will have accomplished an apprehension 
of what you mean by memory and causality, what you mean 
when you feel that what we are is of infinite importance, because 
as we perish we are immortal. That is the one key thought 
around which the whole development of Process and Reality is 
woven.” + The “ prehension of the past ”’, the taking up of the 
past into the present event, and the direction of the present event 
towards the future Whitehead holds is inescapable, because of 


1 Essays in Science and Philosophy, p. 117. 
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the impossibility of “Solipsism of the present moment’. We th 
finish a sentence in a certain way because of the way we have fot] 
begun it ; and we begin it in a certain way because of the way fF cat 
we are going to finish it. I think it might have been less f ch 
baffling if Whitehead had pressed on with his analysis of becoming f “1 
on the lines of his earlier books, in terms of events extending en 
over other events, rather than of the “ objective immortality” pr 
of actual entities in one another. In that way, certain past 
and future sounds could be looked on as slices of a long event, | tal 
extending over the short event which is the sound I am now | js 
making. But he does not pursue this line in the later books, | ref 
and develops instead a view of “ actual occasions” and _ their ab 
objective immortality in one another, because he says he wants | sa 
to do justice to the atomicity as well as the continuity of | te; 
nature. Whitehead says he got his notion of objective im- im 
mortality from the physical notions of the transference of 
energy with its “vector” property. The quantum of energy th 
is transferred from one process to another. Then, since he | la 
holds energy is the name for the physical manifestation of | sc 
what, known from inside, in organic life is emotional intensity, al 
he is able to say that what is in fact directly transferred from | he 
one actuality to another is a “ throb of emotion ” with a certain he 
qualitative tone. I think in the first place this means that | ga 
energy is thought of as the real constituent of nature rather than al: 
as a term meaning work done. It also depends on Whitehead’s of 
bringing together man, life and nature, by making psycho-physio- ak 
logical concepts universal. But however much he tells us not to de 
read consciousness into such “ feelings ’’, is it possible to think of m 
sentient experience purely divorced from consciousness ? In other sh 
words, does the arising of sentient experience in nature make th 
more of a break, if you like a bifurcation, than Whitehead allows! m 
Whitehead was, I think, led to this view of objective immor- th 
tality by three considerations, all of which prove genuine problems. 01 
In the first place, there was his denial of “ simple location ”’, and EY 
the view of nature as made up of entities each of which has the 


whole of nature as its field. He is then interested in the structures Es 
formed by the overlapping of these fields. Whitehead is trying pe 
to express a view of nature in which we are all ubiquitous and i) 
all on top of one another, but we create focal regions of disturb- is 


ance which is where generally speaking we are held to be. But 1) 
the boundaries of this focal region are never fixed. He then 
goes on to describe the superposition of these fields in terms of the 0 


f 
1 Dr. Mays first drew my attention to the far-reaching influence of the 4 
idea of the energetic field in Whitehead’s thought. ‘i 
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theory of prehensions—the patterning of aspects of one thing in 
others; and then, owing to the way he tries to find unifying 
categories by using terms drawn from physiology and even psy- 
chological experience, this superposition of fields becomes the 
“ mutual immanence ” whereby the feelings of one thing are re- 
enacted in others. (This may or may not be relevant to the 
problems raised by telepathic communication.) 

Another consideration leading to his view of objective immor- 
tality is his interest in history, and in the way in which the past 
is said to be inherited in the present. In his non-technical 
reflexions on history, Whitehead can write most persuasively 
about this, illustrating perhaps one possible meaning of Croce’s 
saying that “all history is contemporary history”. Again, a 
real problem ; but is it solved by the doctrine of “ objective 
immortality ? 

A third consideration is his desire to find some basis for a 
theory of laws of nature and for inductive enquiry. He describes 
laws of nature as statistical generalisations from dominant large- 
scale characteristics of events in a wide enough epoch or region : 
all this seems good. But if entities are “ perpetually perishing ” 
how are the large-scale characteristics maintained unless entities 
hand on their characteristics to each other like a kind of chain 
gang passing a load along? He had opened up this question 
already in The Principles of Natural Knowledge under the heading 
of “‘ Significance”. How can events indirectly give information 
about other events? Moreover, the characteristics which 
describe laws of nature are the relatively dominant and per- 
manent ones. But our ordinary sense experience gives us a 
shifting kaleidoscope of sights and sounds. Whitehead holds 
that the enduring characteristics are more likely to be felt in the 
more primitive organic sensations. Is there any evidence for 
this? And can we in fact relate the deliverances of these primary 
organic sensations to the general uniformities as set out in his 
account of speculative schemes ? 

One consideration to bear in mind is Whitehead’s view of 
esthetic experience, according to which appreciation of formal 
pattern can be a vehicle of emotion. Indeed, much of his meta- 
physics can be read as a generalisation from this analogy, and it 
isa clue with which he himself supplies us (cf. Process and Reality, 
pp. 395-6, 450; and Modes of Thought, passim). 

I think perhaps Whitehead is being moved to the belief that 
our knowledge of nature calls not only for recurrent patterns but 
for a general uniform relatedness by similar considerations to 
those which led Kant in the First Analogy to hold that there 
must be something permanent as the correlate of change. And 
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as with Kant, does his argument in fact establish the need for 
more than the maintenance of some kind of order over a certain 
period ? I think he is too apt to assume that if in some sense 
it is necessary to use two notions which can be ranged in contrast, 
e.g. endurance and fluency, this antithesis must be interpreted so 
as to give equal weight to each side. 

I am well aware how few sides of the thought of the later 
books I have been able to touch on. There are other lines of 
thought which they suggest, for instance the analysis of large- 
scale organisms into “ societies” of less specialised organisms, 
with its links with the cellular theory ; and the suggestion of 

’ the rise of different cosmic epochs described in terms of different 
dominant characteristics, and so of different laws of nature, 
(This suggestion of the possibility of the evolution of cosmo- 
logical systems is perhaps more promising than the quest for a 
uniform logical framework.) Other people will bring out other 
sides, for Whitehead’s thought is certainly generous in its scope. 
Nor have I spoken of the non-technical wisdom to be found in 
the later work, particularly in the obiter dicta. This is particu- 
larly the case in Adventures of Ideas, perhaps the happiest of 
these later books. In this book Whitehead, having relieved 
himself of the sense of obligation to produce a comprehensive 
scheme, can draw on his fund of wisdom to reflect on the role of 
ideas in civilisation. And throughout these last books he can 
delight us by his vivid use of a Biblical and poetic phrase to 
emphasise a point. 

We may think that Whitehead stretches his psycho-physio- 
logical categories too far and that thereby his own speculative 
cosmology breaks down. But the dominant impression left by 
his later writings is not that he is asserting the adequacy of his 
own system so much as exhorting us to keep our systems open. 
Our general principles need not be vague, but we should be 
conscious that there is a vague background which limits their 
application. Hence his polemic against ‘“‘ The Fallacy of Mis- 
placed Concreteness ”’, and along with it “ The Fallacy of the 
Perfect Dictionary’; the notion that the stock of words and 
their meanings is somehow fixed and we need only ask the rules 
for their use. Instead he held that “the purpose of philosophy 
is ... the introduction of novel verbal characterisations, 
rationally co-ordinated ’”’.1 In this he certainly had the courage 
of his convictions. Some of his novel verbal characterisations 
are happy ; others we are compelled to admit are not so happy; 
but at least we can pay tribute to the intellectual daring which 
prompted them. 

1 Modes of Thought, p. 237. 
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II._THE MEANING OF SOME METAPHYSICAL 
PROPOSITIONS 


By K6ORNER 


I 


Introductory. Many philosophers agree that metaphysical 
ropositions, if there are such propositions, are neither empirical 
(verifiable or falsifiable) nor logically necessary as are the pro- 
positions of logic or mathematics. Almost all philosophers 
further agree that a given metaphysical system, if there are such 
systems, stands in a peculiar relation to some non-metaphysical 
theories but not to others. Historians of thought seem to refer 
metaphorically to this relation between a metaphysical system 
and, as we may call them, its associated theories, when they speak 
of the metaphysical background of a theory, a group of theories, 
or even an age. It is implicitly assumed that the theories which 
can be associated with the same metaphysical system may be 
mutually inconsistent. For instance, the replacement of a 
scientific proposition by one with which it is inconsistent does not 
necessarily involve or presuppose a change of the metaphysical 
background. 

In this article I shall argue that some metaphysical propositions 
are meaningful in a sense which does no violence to common 
usage. I shall inquire into the relation between a set of such 
propositions and its associated theories. I shall further try to 
show that in terms of this relation a sense or rather a number of 
similar senses of “‘ adequacy of a metaphysical system ”’ can be 
defined ; and thus try to make clear in what way such a system 
can be said to have, and in what way it cannot be said to have, 
cognitive value. 

The metaphysical propositions which we have in mind will be 
called ‘directive propositions’. Examples are the principle of 
causality, the proposition that the ultimate constituents of the 
world consist of mind or matter or events, the proposition that 
the world is a coherent system. They will be shown to be rules 
to the effect that concepts of a certain kind should be used. It 
will first of all be necessary, therefore, to characterise this kind 
of concept and to discuss to some extent its function. This will 
be done in section I. In section II will be discussed the meaning 
of directive propositions, their relations to empirical and necessary 
Propositions, their adequacy and related questions. The idea of 
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regarding some metaphysical propositions as regulative principles 
goes back, of course, at least to Kant. It has, in different ways, 
received attention by recent writers. 

(1) Concepts and their Bases. In discussions about thinking 
and language, terms like ‘ proposition’ and ‘ concept’ are con- 
veniently used. In some such discussions it is relevant to decide 
whether these terms are syncategorematic and if so, by what 
kind of contextual definitions they can be eliminated. In others 
these questions may be left open. Thus a nominalist and a 
realist may qua logicians agree about the validity of a certain 
syllogism. Both may use the terms ‘ concept’ and ‘ proposition’ 
in order to express this agreement although, of course, they do 
not agree as to whether these terms are syncategorematic. It is 
in this way we shall speak of propositions involving concepts, 
concepts being used in thinking, etc. We shall accordingly adopt 
this terminology, without asking whether and with the help of 
which contextual definitions, what we say can also be expressed 
in a different terminology (e.g. one containing the terms ‘sentence’ 
and ‘ part of sentence’ or one containing the terms ‘ judgment’ 
and ‘ factor of judgment ’). 

To make an assertion which is not equivalent to a conjunction 
or alternation of assertions is to assert that a concept (a property 
or relation) applies to something which we shall call its basis. 

In. asserting, for instance, that an object a is to the left of an 
object 6 one is asserting that the concept to the left of or x is to the 
left of y applies to something which is not simply a and 3, but 
rather contains a and 6. This arrangement of a and 6 is as par- 
ticular as are a and 6b themselves. The relation to the left of 
applies not only to this particular basis containing a and b. It 
also applies to other bases some of which contain a or b or both, 
while others do not contain these particular objects at all. 


The distinction between the concept and its basis in a proposition 
can be expressed more precisely. What is wanted is a method by 
which we can, so to speak, isolate the concept from its basis in a par- 
ticular proposition. This can be achieved by considering entailments 
in whose antecedents the proposition occurs. Let us take an atomic 
proposition R(d) (e.g. the proposition this object is green) which entails 
another proposition (e.g. the proposition this object is coloured). If we 
now consider R(b) entails S(b) we see that the validity of this entail- 
ment proposition is independent of whether or not R applies to 6. In 
other words the proposition R(b) entails S(b) entails and is entailed by 
R(x) entails S(x) whatever x may be. Thus we should be led to define 
the basis of a proposition R(b) as that element of R(b) which is irrelevant 


1 See, e.g:, L. J. Russell, “ Science and Philosophy ”, Proc. Aristotelian 
Society, Vol. XXV, 1924-25. 
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to the validity of entailment propositions of the form of R(b) ent.... 
We should further define the concept involved in the proposition 
R(b) as that element of it which is relevant to the validity of R(b) 
ent... and similar entailment propositions. These definitions 
would have to be further refined in order to exclude certain kinds of 
entailment propositions. 


The basis of a concept in a proposition will be called ‘ primary ’ 
if it does not include concepts or propositions. Otherwise it will 
be called a ‘ secondary basis’. Thus the basis of the concept of 
greenness or of x is green in the proposition that this is green is 
primary. The basis of ¢ruth or of x is true in any proposition 
which asserts its incidence is secondary. As a rule a concept 
applies either only to primary or only to secondary bases. There 
are possibly concepts which apply to primary and secondary 
bases alike. An example would be x is noticed, which applies to 
primary bases, e.g. to persons, and to propositions. But in the 
case of this concept it may perhaps be objected that it is an 
alternation of two concepts, one of which applies to primary, 
while the other applies to secondary bases only. 

If we consider the concept x is a perfect point and similar 
concepts it is obvious that they do not apply to anything in the 
same way in which the other concepts which we mentioned 
apply to their bases. The distinction lies, it seems, in the fact 
that we can be aware of a basis of greenness (that we can consider 
a basis of truth) without considering the proposition that this 
concept applies to the basis, whereas if we can at all be aware of 
the basis of x is a perfect point we can be aware of it only as the 
basis of this concept, 7.e. not without considering the proposition 
which asserts the incidence of the concept in the basis. Such 
bases may be called ‘ dependent bases ’, and all the others may 
be called ‘independent bases’. From these definitions of inde- 
pendent and dependent bases it follows that what can be imagined 
can be an independent basis like that which is sensed or perceived. 
We could define an imagined basis as a primary basis which is 
independent but not sensed or perceived. 

To say that a concept P applies to a basis b is normally another 
way of saying that the proposition P(b) is true. Whenever we 
consider a proposition apart from its truth or falsehood we shall 
say that P fits b. In some cases a concept P and also its contra- 
dictory not-P fit the same basis, although, of course, P(b) and 
not-P(b) are not both true. If, for example, this which I see, is 
achair, then it can also be considered as not being a chair. To 
take a different example, although the proposition that there is 
a pipe in my pocket is true, it can also be considered as not being 
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true. When a concept P and its contradictory not-P fit the 
same basis, we shall say that P fits the basis incompletely. 

When a concept P fits a certain basis 6, but its contradictory 
not-P does not, we shall say that P fits b completely. If, for 
example, this which I see is green, then i cannot in fact also be 
considered as not green; or if the concept x entails y fits its 
‘ basis in the proposition, J am a man entails I am mortal, then the 
concept not-(x entails y) cannot be considered as fitting the same 
basis. 

The distinction between completely and incompletely fitting 
concepts lies, I believe, at the bottom of the distinction between 
knowledge by acquaintance and other knowledge ; and of similar 
distinctions. It applies not only to concepts having primary 
bases, but also, to concepts having secondary bases, as is shown 
by the above examples. 

It is possible, but I do not think it would be helpful to express 
the difference between completely and incompletely fitting 
concepts by saying that the incidence of a completely fitting 
concept can never be doubted while the incidence of an incom- 
pletely fitting concept cannot but be doubted in a special or 
philosophical sense of “doubt”. It may be said that although 
I do not doubt (in the ordinary sense of the word) that this object 
in front of me is a chair, I cannot help doubting this proposition 
philosophically. But reference to philosophical doubt does not 
make our distinction clearer. On the contrary, it would seem 
that an explanation of what is meant by ‘ philosophical doubt’ 
would have to be based on our distinction between completely 
and incompletely fitting concepts. 

It would be wrong to identify our distinction with the distinc- 
tion between internal and external properties, or relations, by 
saying that whenever P fits a basis b completely, then b would 
not be 6 unless it had the property P. If this last phrase is 
meant to assert that b = 6b entails b has P, then it must be noted 
that b=b entails no proposition which would assert of any 
property whatever that it applies to or that it fits b. What is 
probably meant by saying that b would not be 6 unless it had P 
is that since b has certain properties Q it necessarily has P (since 
Q(x) entails P(x)). But if we accept this definition of internal 
properties, it is clear that some internal properties fit their bases 
completely while others fit them incompletely. For instance, the 
properties of being a physical object and of being coloured are 
both internal properties of any chair, that is to say of any basis 
b of the concept zis a chair. But of these two internal properties 
of 6 the former fits it incompletely while the latter fits it com- 
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pletely. To assert that a concept is internal to its basis is, as 
we have seen, to assert an entailment. On the other hand, to 
assert that it fits its basis completely is not to assert an entail- 
ment at all. 

(2) Descriptive and Explanatory Concepts. It would seem to 
be in accordance with philosophical tradition to assume that the 
function of concepts like cause and event, which in a special way 
are the concern of metaphysics, is not so much to describe the 
world, or experience, as to exhibit its order or to explain it in 
some sense of the word. A more precise distinction is needed for 
subsequent discussion. We shall call a proposition (which is not 
equivalent to a conjunction or alternation of propositions) ‘ de- 
scriptive ’ if, and only if (a) the concept which it involves fits its 
basis completely, and (b) the basis is independent, 2.e. can be 
apprehended apart from considering that the concept fits the 
basis. All other propositions we shall call explanatory. 

A concept which fits all its bases completely and all whose 
bases are independent bases will be called a descriptive concept ; 
a concept which fits all its bases incompletely, or whose bases 
are dependent, will be called an explanatory concept. Thus z is 
green is a descriptive concept while x is a chair and x is a perfect 
point are explanatory concepts. 

The negation of a descriptive concept is again descriptive. But 
the negation of an explanatory concept is not explanatory. 
zis not a chair (and in general the negation of an explanatory 
concept having independent bases) fits some bases, e.g. a given 
or imagined auditory sensation completely and x 1s not a perfect 
point (and in general the negation of:an explanatory concept 
having dependent bases) fits every independent basis whatever 
completely. We could have defined a concept having a dependent 
basis as the negation of a concept which fits every independent 
basis completely. 

A conjunction of descriptive concepts is also a descriptive 
concept. If, ¢.g., this is red and round it cannot also be con- 
sidered as not red or not round. The negation of a descriptive 
concept and the conjunction of descriptive concepts are both 
descriptive. It follows, therefore, that an alternation of descrip- 
tive concepts and, in general, any combination of descriptive 
concepts by means of and, or, not, is itself a descriptive concept. 
Now, it seems, that whatever else the sense-datum terminology 
implies, sense-data are characterised by descriptive concepts only. 
Consequently no attempt to show that the concept of a physical 
object is, or is equivalent to, a concept or combination (by and, 
or, not) of concepts describing sense-data can conceivably succeed. 
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On the other hand, although no explanatory concept is equivalent 
to a conjunction of descriptive concepts, an explanatory concept 
may entail descriptive concepts. Thus the explanatory concep} 
x is a chair entails the descriptive concept x has a certain shape, 

It is conceivable that two different explanatory concepts may 
entail the same descriptive concepts. Let C,(x) be an explanatory 
concept whose meaning is determined by the entailment pm. 
positions that it entails the descriptive concepts D,(x) . . . D,(2) 
and also the explanatory concept C,(z). Let C,(x) be ap 
explanatory concept which again entails D,(z) ... D,(x) but 
which entails not-C,(x) instead of C,(z). Then and C,(2) 
are different explanatory concepts entailing the same descriptive 
concepts. (Suppose a concept z 7s a chair is so determined that 
x is a chair does not entail x is mind-dependent. Moreover, 
suppose that for some reason we change its meaning by replacing 
the negative entailment by the entailment proposition that z isa 
chair entails x is mind-dependent. Then we have two different 
concepts of chair entailing the same descriptive concepts.) This 
fact will prove relevant to the discussion of the nature of directive 
propositions and of philosophical analysis. It may be expressed 
by saying that different sets of explanatory concepts may cover 
the same set of descriptive concepts or the same descriptive field. 

What has been shown for explanatory concepts having inde- 
pendent bases applies with some modifications to explanatory 
concepts having dependent bases. An explanatory concept like 
x is a perfect triangle does not entail any descriptive concepts : it 
entails only concepts having dependent bases like, e.g., x as a perfect 


plane figure. But although « is a perfect triangle by itself does not | 


entail any descriptive concept it does so in conjunction with 
y approximates to x where this relation is determined as holding 
between an independent and a dependent basis. In this case y 
approximates to x and x is a perfect triangle, which is equivalent to 
y is a physical triangle entails, for instance, the descriptive concept 
y is a closed figure. In general if P(x) is an explanatory concept 
having dependent bases, it often, together with a concept yz 
entails but is not equivalent to descriptive concepts. And itis 
conceivable that two different such concepts P,(x) and (yRa) 
and P,(x) and (yRx) may entail the same descriptive concepts 
(e.g. let P,(x) and P,(x) be similar to an explanatory concept 
P(x) having dependent bases in every way except that P,(2) 
entails an explanatory concept C(x) while P,(x) entails ~O(2)). 

Concepts like our P(x) and (yRx) are conceivable. This is the 
main point of the preceding paragraph. There may be good 
reasons why concepts relating independent to dependent bases 
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should not occur in theories of a certain type. It is conceivable 
that such a concept can entail the same descriptive concepts as 
an explanatory concept having independent bases. Thus by 
Whitehead’s method of extensive abstraction we can replace 
zis a volume approaching a perfect point by x is a certain set of 
volumes. Both these concepts cover the same descriptive field, 
yet the latter fits independent bases while the former relates 
dependent to independent bases. 

(3) The Function of Explanatory Concepts; Examples. We 
have distinguished between explanatory and descriptive concepts 
and drawn attention to the fact that both kinds of concepts occur 
in statements which we use in thought. Explanatory concepts, 
as we have seen, entail conjunctions of descriptive concepts. But 
they are not entailed by them. It would seem that we are so 
constituted as to find it useful to judge that an independent and 
perceived basis 6) stands in a certain explanatory relation to 
other independent but only imagined bases 6, . . . b, such that 
R(byb, . . . 6) entails certain propositions involving descriptive 
concepts. We judge, e.g., that the object which we see and some- 
thing which we imagine are related by the particular concept 
chair. There are quite obviously a number of similar but different 
concepts of chair conceivable, and which have in fact been 
conceived. Their similarity consists in their covering the same 
descriptive field (entailing the same descriptive concepts) ; their 
difference consists in their entailing different explanatory concepts. 
The concept which a disciple of Plato and the concept which a 
disciple of Hume call “ chair’ may entail the same descriptive 
concepts. With regard to that part of its meaning there is no 
philosophical disagreement. Either will regard his concept as 
what is, or ought to be, meant by “chair” ; but one will insist 
that on a correct analysis of the whole family of different concepts 
covering the same descriptive field the concept chair entails 
certain explanatory concepts, while the other will deny these 
entailment propositions. Such a dispute raises the question of 
what can be meant by saying that one concept analyses another 
concept covering the same descriptive field and why one of two 
such analysing concepts should be regarded as more satisfactory. 
An attempt to answer this question would presuppose a discussion 
of directive propositions, but perhaps it is already clear that 
analysis as practised by some philosophers is not discovery and 
exhibition but rather determination or choice of meaning. What 
has been said of the concepts chair and physical object applies 
also to other explanatory concepts such as « causes y which 
entails but is not equivalent to a conjunction of descriptive 
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concepts such as x succeeds y. It is conceivable that there ar 
a number of different explanatory concepts covering the same 
descriptive field and designated by the words “ causa! relation” 
in different senses. The fact that they are conceivable does not 
imply that they are, or ought to be, used. Among the explana. 
tory concepts we also find moral concepts and value concepts in 
general. Thus “ x serves a good life ” may designate an explana. 
tory concept which entails descriptive concepts like x is accom. 
panied by a feeling of pleasure. “xis my duty ” in many senses 
of the word designates explanatory concepts. 

The examples which we have hitherto considered in this section 
have all been concepts fitting primary bases (concepts whose 
bases do not include concepts or propositions). Among concepts 
fitting secondary bases we must, for later reference, mention a 
group of concepts which fit theories. By a ‘theory’, in a very 
wide sense of the word, we understand a consistent set of state- 
ments involving explanatory concepts. If somebody prefers in 
general one theory to another, because the former has a certain 
property (or conjunction of properties) P which the latter does 
not have, or because the former has this property to a higher 
degree than the latter, we shall call P a concept of adequacy for 
theories, or simply, a concept of adequacy. In terms of P we 
can define x is more adequate than y. Various philosophers have 
suggested different concepts of adequacy, such as clarity and 
distinctness, or subservience to a purpose. To take a more 
recently suggested concept, “adequacy” may mean verifia- 
bility, economy of assumptions and concepts, and a certain 
esthetic quality. Concepts of adequacy may be explanatory or 
descriptive. 


Il 


We are now in a position to proceed to our question concerning 
the nature of those propositions which we have called ‘ directive’, 
We have to characterise this class of propositions and to show 
that propositions belonging to it are usually called “ meta- 
physical”. We assume, as has been pointed out in the intro- 
duction (a) that directive propositions, like all metaphysical 
propositions, are related to empirical propositions and theories 
in such a manner that a set of directive propositions M can be 
associated with mutually inconsistent theories, and (b) that 
directive propositions are neither logically necessary nor empirical. 
If these two requirements are fulfilled it follows that a set of 
directive propositions M cannot be related to a theory in the 
same manner as the premisses of a conclusien are related to that 
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conclusion. For, if they were, the fact that two mutually incon- 
sistent theories could be associated with it would imply the 
internal inconsistency of M. It follows also that M cannot be 
regarded as a sort of propositional matrix %(x) from which theories 
result by applying it to different kinds of experience. For the 
resulting propositions like y(a,) . . . (a,) cannot be inconsistent. 
It might be argued that, although M alone did not entail any 
empirical propositions, it might yet together with some empirical 
propositions p entail the empirical theory ¢ and together with 
some other empirical propositions g entail ~¢. But in every 
deduction of an empirical conclusion the premisses which are 
essential to the conclusion are empirical propositions and entail- 
ments (i.e. logically necessary propositions) ; M would therefore 
have to be either necessary or empirical, which is incompatible 
with our second requirement. 

It seems that in recent controversies those who assert and 
those who deny the meaningfulness of metaphysical propositions 
assume that metaphysical propositions can be regarded more or 
less in accordance with ordinary usage as meaningful only if 
they are either empirical propositions or among the premisses of 
empirical conclusions. From this incorrect assumption and from 
the correct observation that metaphysical propositions are neither 
empirical propositions nor among the premisses of such proposi- 
tions one party infers the meaninglessness of metaphysical pro- 
positions. The other party infers from the same incorrect 
assumption and from the correct observation that metaphysical 
propositions are meaningful (in a sense of the word corresponding 
more or less to the ordinary usage of the word in other contexts) 
that metaphysical propositions are empirical propositions or are 
premisses of such propositions. . 

(1) Statements, Entailments, Rules. If we consider the sentence 
“Every event is caused by another event” we see at once that 
it can be interpreted in at least two different ways. It may (a) 
determine the meaning of the concept event, and thus designate 
the necessary proposition (the entailment) that x is an event 
entails x is caused by another event ; and it may (6) designate the 
proposition of fact (the statement, as we shall say for brevity’s 
sake) that as a matter of fact every event is caused by another 
event. But there is a third interpretation possible which differs 
from (a) and (b). It corresponds more closely to what, I believe, 
is meant by the principle of causality, or rather that part of it of 
which our sentence could be the expression. 

The principle expressed by the sentence in this third interpre- 
tation is not an entailment. While the entailment (a) determines 
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the meaning of x is an event the principle does not, or does not 
only, determine the meaning of this concept. It requires that 
the concept should actually occur in our statements. If none of 
our statements were to involve the concept event, then the con- 
junction of all these statements S could be reconciled with the 
entailment but not with the principle of causality. I am using 
“could be reconciled ” in a sense yet to be made clear which 
does not mean logical consistency. For although on the one 
hand S as a statement is consistent with every entailment and 
therefore also with (a), it is not, on the other hand, inconsistent 
with our principle. For if it were, our principle would entail 
~ S, and would thus be a premiss of an empirical proposition, 
and this we have seen reason to reject. 

The principle is also not a statement. The statement (6) could 
be reconciled with any conjunction of statements S in which 
the concept event does not occur. But our principle cannot be 
reconciled with any such conjunction of statements S. The 
reason for this is that on the one hand (0), like every statement 
involving the concept event does not require the occurrence of 
this concept in other statements, e.g. in S. On the other hand, 
our principle does require its occurrence in statements. Conse- 
quently our principle is thus neither a statement nor an entail- 
ment. In what follows we shall regard it and similar propositions 
as rules to the effect that certain concepts should be used in our 
statements. It is now necessary to inquire a little more closely 
into these rules, and how they are and are not satisfied. 

Since every atomic proposition asserts the incidence of a concept, 
we can distinguish between different kinds of atomic propositions 
according to the concepts whose incidence is asserted in them. 
We shall especially distinguish between entailment propositions 
(called ‘ entailments ’), rules or regulative propositions, and state- 
ments. To consider an entailment is to consider that the concept 
x entails y fits a certain basis. To consider a rule, is to consider 
that a certain state of affairs, especially the performance of a 
certain activity, is required; in other words that the concept 
x is required applies to a certain independent basis. To consider 
a statement is to consider that a certain concept other than 2 1s 
required, x entails y or any other concept relating propositions or 
concepts to one another, fits a certain independent basis. To 
consider a statement is to consider a supposed state of affairs 
not an actual state of affairs. 

No rule is equivalent to a statement or entailment, no state- 
ment is equivalent to an entailment or to a rule, no entailment 
is equivalent to a statement or rule. 
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The difference between rules and entailments is sometimes 
overlooked. It is part of the meaning of “rule” (at least as 
used in this article) that x is a rule entails that it would be satis- 
fied by some states of affairs and not by others. A person who 
could not tell of any such state of affairs whether or not it satisfied 
a given rule would also be said not to understand the rule. Of 
the two concepts x is a rule and x is an entailment, only the former 
entails the relational property of being satisfied by some states 
of affairs and not by others. A rule cannot therefore be equiva- 
lent to an entailment. If entailments are not equivalent to 
rules, then they also are not linguistic rules as to how certain 
propositions should be expressed or communicated. 

An entailment is not a rule, nor does it satisfy a rule. What, 
as a state of affairs, satisfies a rule is that a certain sentence 
intended to express an entailment has certain properties, e.g. 
a certain structure. 

That no statement is equivalent to any rule and that no state- 
ment is equivalent to any entailment follows from our definition 
of statements which, I believe, is more or less in accordance with 
ordinary usage. The difference between rules and statements 
has implicitly been insisted upon by philosophers who denied 
the possibility of defining ‘‘ ought ” in terms of “is ”. 

If it is correct to say that a certain state of affairs would 
satisfy the rule 7, we shall also say that the statement describing 
this state of affairs satisfies r. We shall write “ F(r, s)” for 
“the statement s satisfies the rule r”’. 

A rule is not a command, since it may or may not be com- 
manded that something should be the case. We use “rule” 
without any moral implication, and in this sense the rule that 
— should be done may be good, bad, or morally indif- 
erent. 

A rule r may then be defined as standing in the relation F(r, s) 
to some statements s and in the relation ~ F(r, s) to others. In 
trymg to make the meaning of the relation F between rules and 
statements clear we see at once how intimately statements, en- 
tailments and rules are interconnected. For instance the pro- 
positions that s, entails s,, and that s, satisfies r, together entail 
that s, also satisfies r. (Let “ s,” designate the proposition that 
Tam learning the French language, “s,”’ the proposition that I am 
leaming a Romanic language and “r” the rule to the effect that 
Ishould learn a language.) 

In a formal system we should have the following theorem : 
(8, ent s,) and F(r, s.): ent F(r, s,). This entailment proposition 
determines the meaning of the relation F between rules and 
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statements and also the meaning of entailment between state- 
ments. In some sense of “ understanding ” it could perhaps be 
said that one cannot understand a rule unless one also under- 
stands entailments and statements. Anybody who would deny 
our theorem could not be said to understand the propositions 
which it involves. 

Among the statements which satisfy a given rule r there is 
necessarily one statement which is entailed by any statement 
which satisfies r. This statement will by analogy to a grammat- 
ical category be called the indicative of r and written “s,”, 
(Every statement satisfying the rule to the effect that I should 
pay my income tax before a certain date entails that I pay my 
income tax before that date.) From the definition of an indicative 
it follows that any two indicatives entail each other. It is clear 
that with every rule 7 its indicative s, is also known and that the 
proposition F(r, s) entails and is entailed by s ent s,. 

In terms of their indicatives we can define various logical 
relations between rules. We could, e.g. define that 7, entails 
if, and’ only if, s,, entails s,.. Similarly we could define ~r as 
that rule whose indicative is ~ s,. 

Once the meaning of F(r, s) is clear the construction of a 
“logic ’”’ of rules in the narrow sense of a system of combinations 
of rules (on the analogy of the “logic ” of statements) presents 
little difficulty. Here we are mainly interested in the relations 
between rules and statements, and that only in so far as it has 
some bearing on the problem of the nature of directive proposi- 
tions. 

Every rule selects from a class of statements a subclass of 
statements satisfying the rule. It is not the case that with 
regard to every class of statements and to every rule either 
F(r, s) or F(r, ~s). Every statement s such that neither F(r, s) 
nor F(r, ~s) may be called ‘neutral’ with respect to r (eg. 
with regard to the rule that I should pay my income tax the 
statement that I am playing lawn-tennis is neutral). With 
respect to every 7, every statement eitber satisfies 7, or its nega- 
tion satisfies r, or it is neutral with respect to r. A rule or con- 
junction of rules r may be called ‘ comprehensive ’ with regard to 
a class of statements if no statement of the class is neutral with 


regard to r (e.g. with respect to the class consisting of all state- 
ments which entail that I am paying my income tax and of all 
statements which entail that I am not paying my income tax the 
tule that I should pay my income tax is comprehensive). 

A rule or conjunction of rules r may be called ‘ totally compre- 
hensive ’ if with regard to it no statement is neutral. 
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In general a rule is satisfied by statements some of which are 
inconsistent with one another (e.g. the rule that I ought to pay 
my income tax is satisfied by the statements that I am paying it 
by cheque and that I am paying it in cash). Let us call a rule 
which is satisfied only by such statements of a given class as are 
consistent with one another, ‘ perfect with respect to this class ’. 
A rule which is only satisfied by mutually consistent statements, 
we shall call ‘ perfect’ without qualification. No rule is totally 
comprehensive and no rule is perfect. 


To assert that a rule 7, is totally comprehensive is to assert that it is 
satisfied by any statement or its contradictory. By saying that every 
statement or its contradictory satisfies ry we do not mean that by 
considering every possible statement we shall discover that as a 
matter of fact either it or its contradictory satisfies r5. In other words 
the alternation that, for all s, F(79, s) or F(7), ~ 8) is a necessary alter- 
nation. The assertion that there is a comprehensive rule could 
therefore be written as : 

(qr) . (8): ~ F(r, 8) ent F(r, ~ 8) 
Since F(r, s) is equivalent to (s ent s,) (1) is valid if and on if ; 
(8) : ~ (8 ent 8,) ent (~ ent s,) (2) 
is also valid. But since 
(81) (8g) ~ (~ (8, ent 8.) ent (~ 8, ent (3) 
is valid (2) with which it is inconsistent and (1) which is equivalent 
with (2) are not valid. (3) asserts that for any two statements 8, 
and s, the fact that s, is not deducible from s, does not entail that s, 
is deducible from ~s,. The assertion that there is a perfect rule 
could similarly be written : 
(qr)(8_)(83): F(7, 83) ent. ~ (8, ent ~ . (4) 
Since F(r, s) is equivalent to (s ent s,) (4) is valid if and only if 

(HSr)(S2)(83) (8, ent 8,)(8, ent 8,). ent. ~ (8, ent ~ 83). (5) 

is also valid. But since 

(81)(82)(83) : ent 8,)(8, ent 8,). ent. ~ (8, ent ~ . (6) 
is valid, i.e. since the fact that two statements entail separately a 
third statement does not entail their mutual consistency (5) with 
which (6) is inconsistent and therefore also (4) are not valid. 


(2) Directive Propositions and their Adequacy. We have seen 
that the sentence ‘‘ every event is caused by another event ” 
be interpreted as an empirical proposition, as an entailment, and 
as a rule that certain concepts should be used. We have further 
seen that only the last interpretation is appropriate to meta- 
physical propositions, with which mutually inconsistent theories 
can be associated. If this and similar propositions are rules, 
then they are satisfied by actual, or supposed, states of affairs, 
or statements. What satisfies a metaphysical proposition like 
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the principle of causality is not what is stated in a statement 
which asserts the incidence of x causes y but that the concept 
occurs in a statement and is being used for what we may call forthe 
moment the ordering of experience. This can be put more clearly 
by means of the distinction which we have drawn between ex- 
planatory and descriptive propositions and concepts. In view 
of this distinction we may say that what is ordered are descriptive 
propositions and the concepts which they involve. Their being 
ordered consists, partly at least, in their being entailed by, but 
not entailing, explanatory propositions and concepts. 

We can now define directive propositions as rules to the effect 
that, among alternative explanatory concepts covering the same 
descriptive field (entailing the same descriptive concepts without 
being entailed by them), some should be used rather than others, 
We have seen that there are propositions which correspond to 
our definition and that such propositions are usually called 
“metaphysical”. It can hardly be proved that all directive 
propositions are metaphysical. The reason lies among other 
things in the fact that there is no fixed usage of the word “ meta- 
physical”. In this article we are not concerned with the question 
whether there are metaphysical propositions of another kind 
in addition to directive propositions. Our characterisation 
of directive propositions is in harmony with a frequently 
but rather vaguely expressed view that metaphysics is, in some 
special way, which is not the way of science, an attempt to “ give 
an account of the whole of experience”. This view implies a 
difference between the experience itself, which is to be accounted 
for, but is itself not questioned (it is stated by descriptive pro- 
positions in terms of descriptive concepts), and the account to 
be given of experience in terms of metaphysical principles. In 
so far as these principles are directive propositions they direct 
the use of explanatory concepts in terms of which experience is 
ordered. Directive propositions differ from scientific statements, 
in that the former direct the use of the concepts which occur in 
the latter. Directive propositions select one, or more, conceptual 
systems from a number of alternatives and are thus among the 
extralogical factors which limit the use of otherwise equally valid 
systems of concepts. They may direct the use not only of fully 
determined concepts but also the use of certain partially deter- 
mined concepts, e.g. by directing that the explanatory concepts 
to be chosen should, however else thay may be determined, stand 
in certain relations to each other. That a metaphysical system 
should be coherent, e.g. in the sense in which Whitehead uses the 
term, would be an example of a directive proposition of the latter 
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kind. Some philosophers would call a system of directive 
propositions a ‘metaphysic’ only if it contained such a rule. 
There can be no objection to this. One could classify the various 
systems of directive propositions and various types of metaphysics 
according to the directive propositions which they have in 
common. 

Since directive propositions are rules, it follows that two 
problems, the solution of which has been attempted by meta- 
physicians, are insoluble for those metaphysical propositions 
which are directive and which thus stand to statements in the 
relation of being or not being satisfied by them. The first of 
these insoluble problems is that of finding a system of meta- 
physics such that one of any two contradictory statements would 
be associated with it. The second is that of finding a system of 
metaphysics which would be associated only with mutually 
consistent statements. For in so far as metaphysical systems 
are systems of directive propositions, our two problems are special 
cases of trying to find a totally comprehensive and a perfect rule. 
But, as we have seen, the existence of a totally comprehensive 
rule and the existence of a perfect rule are inconsistent with pro- 
positions of logic. 

In order to find out whether a given sentence is, or is not, to be 
interpreted as a directive proposition, one has, of course, to look 
at the context. But the occurrence of certain terms is typical of 
sentences designating such propositions as, ¢.g., the occurrence of 
the terms ‘‘ the world ’’, or “ reality” as grammatical subjects. 
The sentence which ascribes to the world the predicates of being 
a causally ordered, coherent system of events, does not designate 
the incidence of concepts but directs their use. Directive pro- 
positions are not methodological rules which direct the accep- 
tance, or rejection, of specific propositions. They are directions 
to use a set of explanatory concepts or (if the concepts of the set 
are in some special way related to each other) a system of 
such concepts in terms of which propositions are accepted or 
ejected. 

Directive propositions are rules. Therefore, they are not true, 
or adequate, in the sense in which statements, or entailments, can 
be regarded as having these properties. But directive proposi- 
tions are rules about the use of concepts (determined by entail- 
ments) in statements which are used in thought. In a way they 
are like rules for the making of maps. If we speak of a map 
being adequate then a rule about map-making will not be adequate 
in the same sense as a map devised according to the rule. But 
it will be possible and helpful to speak of adequate rules for 
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map-making in a sense of the word “ adequate ” which, thongh 
different from the sense in which a map is said to be adequate 
is yet derived from it. 

We have seen that there are different concepts of adequacy 
which are conceivable and which have in fact been suggested by 
different philosophers. It is not the purpose of this article t 
discuss the merits of these and other possible concepts of adequacy, 
But if some theories are adequate in one of the senses of the word 
(if some theories can be compared according to their greater or 
lesser adequacy) then it can be shown that some systems of 
directive propositions are in a different but closely related sense 
of the word also adequate (that some systems of directive pro. 
positions can also be compared according to their adequacy), 
In order to distinguish the adequacy of a theory from the adequacy 
of a system of directive propositions we shall call the latte 
“ directive adequacy ”’. 

Let us assume that we are comparing two theories 7; and 7, 
with respect to their adequacy A. Let us further assume that 
using the explanatory concepts which occur in T, satisfies a 
system of directive propositions M, and that using the explanatory 
concepts which occur in 7), satisfies a different system of such 
propositions M,. (Instead of the correct but cumbersom 
“using the explanatory concepts which occur in 7 satisfies M’, 
we shall, without danger of confusion, say for short ‘ T' satisfies 
M’.) Let T, be more adequate than T,. Then we could define 
M, as being with regard to A, T, and T, more adequate than M, 
Instead of basing the comparison between M, and M, on th 
comparison (in terms of A) of only two theories satisfying ¥, 
and M, respectively, we can base it on the comparison of two sets 
of theories. Every theory of the first set satisfies M,, ever 
. theory of the second satisfies M,. We can then, for instance, 
define M, as being directively more adequate than M, if any 
known theory satisfying M, is more adequate than any knom 
theory satisfying M,. At least part of what people mean by 
saying that from the point of view of modern science Kant’ 
philosophy is more adequate that Aristotle’s can perhaps k 
expressed in the following way. They are comparing two mor 
or less comprehensive sets of theories. Every theory of the first 
set satisfies all or many directive propositions of Kant’s system, 
e.g. the analogies of experience. Every theory of the second s¢t 
satisfies all or many directive propositions of Aristotle’s system, 
e.g. his doctrine of the four kinds of cause in terms of which every 
change in nature should be explained. In terms of a scientifi 
concept of adequacy implying verifiability and economy o 
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assumptions and concepts every theory of the first set is more 
adequate than any theory of the second set. In other words the 
Kantian directive propositions are (with respect to the compared 
theories and the mentioned concept of adequacy) directively more 
adequate than the directive propositions of Aristotle’s system. 

There are other definitions of “ directively more adequate ” 
possible. All of them would define it in terms of theory, more 
adequate than and the relation satisfies which holds between state- 
ments and rules. 

(3) Philosophical Construction and Analysis. If some meta- 
physical propositions are directive, this should throw some light 
on philosophical method and especially on the distinction between 
analytic and constructive philosophy. Before considering this 
distinction, something must be said about the construction of 
theories within the limits of a system of directive propositions. 
That some system of directive propositions has been constructed 
and is known is, of course, no reason why anyone should attempt 
toconstruct theories satisfying it. (Rules to the effect that certain 
explanatory concepts should be used do not entail that they 
actually are being used by anybody.) Such theory construction 
is nevertheless conceivable. Historians of thought seem to take 
it for granted, at least for some periods of history. If a theory 
is constructed within the limits of such a system, then no state- 
ment which otherwise would solve a given problem would be 
accepted, unless it also satisfied the directive system. It is also 
conceivable that, in the case of a clash between a theory and a 
directive system, the directive system would be changed so as to 
be satisfied by the theory. The laws of such changes in belief 
would be empirical laws, 7.e. statements. 

That a theory satisfies a set of directive propositions M, does 
not entail that a person who is considering the theory, is aware 
of M, or of the relation between the theory and M. (The case is 
similar to that of the relation of entailment. That a proposition 
p entails a proposition q does not entail that a person who is 
hg p is aware of q, or of the entailment relation between 
pand q. 

The activity which consists in making explicit directive pro- 
positions satisfied by given theories is at least part of the business 
of the constructive philosopher or metaphysician. The most 
primitive directive system would consist of the rule to use all the 
explanatory concepts which occur in the theories under consider- 
ation. But the fact that some directive propositions are accepted 
may give rise to harder problems for the constructive philosopher. 
They could be formulated as follows : Given certain theories and 
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certain directive propositions (e.g. the rule that all explanatory 
concepts to be used should in some definable sense be coherent); 
to make explicit a system of directive propositions which incor. 
porates those which were originally accepted and which is satisfied 
by the theories in question. In the attempt to solve such a 
problem it may appear that a solution can be found only for some 
theories. For example, a certain directive system may be satis. 
fied by the physical sciences, but not by biology. This situation 
may induce the physicist, or the biologist, to reconstruct his 
science, or the philosopher to construct a different directive 
system. 

A directive system must not be confused with a theory satis- 
fying it. Examples of this fallacy can be found in some writers 
on the social sciences and the philosophy of history. Writers on 
these topics who are in fact putting forward directive propositions 
that certain explanatory concepts should be used in empirical 
laws often proceed as if they had discovered such laws and found 
that the laws were confirmed by certain events. But events can 
confirm or falsify only empirical laws and not rules concerning 
the use of certain concepts in the formulation of laws. The 
fallacy of confusing directive propositions with empirical laws is 
a special case of the fallacy of confusing rules and statements. 

The activity of analytic philosophy is different from theory 
construction within the limits of a directive system. It is also 
different from constructive philosophy, in so far as the latter 
consists in making explicit directive propositions satisfied by 
given theories. Analytic philosophy consists at least partly, in 
replacing a concept, or a set of concepts, by another concept, 
or set of concepts. The analysing and the analysed concepts 
remain in some respects identical, or very similar. Yet they are 
also different, if only because the analysing concept is somehow 
more satisfactory (allegedly because it is less open to misunder- 
standing, or exhibits something more clearly, etc.). What has 
been said about directive propositions and their relation to 
statements may help us in understanding the nature of analysis 
as practised by some philosophers. Their problem could be 
formulated as follows: Given an accepted directive system and 
a set of explanatory concepts covering a certain descriptive field, 
but not satisfying the directive system ; to find a different set of 
explanatory concepts covering the same descriptive field, but 
satisfying the directive system. (Strictly speaking what does or 
does not satisfy the directive system is, of course, the fact that 
certain explanatory concepts are being used.) With regard to 
this type of analysis it seems clear that what is common to the 
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analysing and the analysed concepts are the descriptive concepts 
which they entail, in spite of the two concepts entailing different 
explanatory concepts. That the analysing, but not the analysed 
concept, satisfies the directive system seems to lie at the back of 
what is meant by calling the former concept more satisfactory. 
An example of such analysis is Whitehead’s method of extensive 
abstraction, a more recent one Mr. Braithwaite’s analysis of 
teleological explanation.+ 


1 Proc. Aristotelian Society, Vol. XLVII, 1946-47. 
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III.—_DIFFERENCES 
By J. B. 8. 


A set of objects, of events, or of classes of objects and events, is 
usually classified on a basis of resemblances. Thus we class 
atoms into one of (so far) 97 types, according as the nuclear 
charge ranges from 0 (neutron) to 96 (curium). We then classify 
within each type according to the atomic weight, or what is 
nearly proportional to it, the number of nucleons. We class 
animals into phyla, classes, orders, families, genera, species, and 
subspecies, on the basis of constantly closer resemblances between 
the members of a group. We class chemical reactions as homo- 
geneous and heterogeneous, unimolecular, pseudo-unimolecular, 
and so forth, endothermic and exothermic, and in other ways. 

This is in many cases a natural and useful method. It is 
certainly the best available where objects are built up of a few 
components, like atoms or molecules. It accords with our gran- 
matical habits. Thus the successive stages of precision of a 
classification can be represented by a series of adjectives. Man 
for example is an animal, metazoan, vertebrate, tetrapod, mam- 
malian, placental, unguiculate, primate, catarrhine, tailless, and 
bipedal. One great philosophy has claimed that such classifica- 
tions express the natures of things. Nevertheless for certain 
purposes a quite different approach, one based on differences 
rather than resemblances, is of value. 

Certain classes of objects are very complex, and it is quite 
impossible to enumerate all their similarities. But it may be 
possible to enumerate their most striking differences fairly readily. 
And for certain purposes this may be more important. I have to 
lecture on genetics to zoologists. I begin by considering two 
cats. They have a very great deal in common, and to describe 
all the known anatomical features which they share would require 
several dozen lectures. On the other hand, their differences are 
much fewer. They certainly differ slightly in various measure- 
ments, and it is the business of a biometrician to describe such 
differences. They may differ sharply in colour, hair length and 
other superficial characters, and also in sex. If so, these difier- 
ences, except the last, can be described fairly easily. The differ- 
ences may be due to differences in the environment in which 
they have lived, or in the genes which they have received from 
their parents. The geneticist finds his task easiest when he is 
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confronted with a rather small but sharply marked difference 
between two groups of animals, for example between tabby and 
black cats. In favourable cases he finds that such a difference 
can be traced to a difference in a single gene at a definite locus in 
one of the chromosomes. Starting from such small differences 
he can obtain some evidence that the difference between, say, a 
cat and a puma is due to differences at a great many loci. Thus 
be gets some insight into the causal determination of cattiness, 
the set of qualities characteristic of all cats. 

This is the opposite of the method of comparative anatomy, 
which begins with the study of the characters common to verte- 
brates, to mammals, to carnivores, and soon. Both methods are 
useful. But the method which starts with the enumeration of 
differences has not yet developed its logic at all completely. Its 
great merit is that its specifications start from a zero, the zero of 
identity. It would be possible (though difficult) to produce two 
cats between which I could detect no difference. As a geneticist 
Ishould not have to list their indefinitely numerous resemblances. 
The differences detectable between cats relate to a great many 
characters which vary more or less independently, for example, 
sex, colours, pattern, hair length, number of toes, and various 
measurable characters. Thus we can arrange all cats in a many- 
dimensional manifold, though we shall constantly have to add to 
the number of dimensions as we find more and more variable 
characters. 

Such a classification demands an origin of co-ordinates. In 
the early days of genetics Bateson and Punnett used large and 
small letters for dominant and recessive genes respectively. Thus 
atortoiseshell female short-haired cat would have to be described 
by some such formula as 


wwvaaBbCCDDSs... 


denoting that she had no W gene for white hair, no V gene for 
white spotting, was non-agouti, heterozygous for the black and 
yellow genes B and 6, homozygous for the colour gene C of which 
alleles are found in silvers and Siamese, for the density gene D, 
for the short-hair gene S and so on. Such formule became 
intolerably complex. Morgan and his colleagues in their work 
om Drosophila referred every animal to a standard type, and 
only recorded differences from this type. As the wild cat is a 


short-haired tabby, the formula now reduces to es where ¥ 


(for yellow) takes the place of b. This symbolism has its diffi- 
culties. Thus the standard (or +) man doubtless has five fingers, 
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two eyes, and thirty-two teeth when adult. He probably has 
hair on his head at the age of 30. But whether or not his skin js 
pigmented, whether his hair is straight, wavy or kinky, is not 
clear. We could, of course, take some human racial type asa 
standard, and refer all others to it ; but now that Hitler is dead, 
it is not clear what type should be chosen. It may become much 
clearer when we know more about the genetics of racial differ. 
ences. Thus if it be found that all human peoples except thos 
of European and near-European origin have certain colour genes 
in common, while the negroes and other very dark races have 
some others in addition, it would be reasonable to take one of 
the brown-skinned races as the standard. 

Let us now consider another case where a consideration of 
differences is sometimes more helpful than that of resemblances, 
Animals and plants can be classified into species. Where two 
groups of organisms show no overlap in one or more of their 
physical characters, and either do not breed together at all, or 
only do so with great difficulty, we have no hesitation in putting 
them into different species. Whether the species will be put 
into different genera, families and so on, depends largely on the 
background of other similar species. A genus containing mor 
than a hundred species is often split up on the basis of char- 
acters which would be regarded as rather trivial in smaller genera. 

In the large majority of cases this classification is quite satis- 
factory. But it may break down. A classical case is that of 
Parus major, the great tit, cited by Rensch. This has three 
“ subspecies ”’, major stretching from Europe to eastern Siberia, 
bokharensis from Persia and Turkestan to Malaya and minor in 
China and Japan. Each has minor subspecies. The bokharensis 
group interbreed with major and minor and intergrade with them 
along their boundaries. But where major and minor meet, in 
the Amur basin, they do not interbreed, but behave as distinct 
species. In terms of differences the matter is fairly clear. The 
simplest account would be as follows. The difference between 
major and bokharensis is subspecific, and does not prevent them 
interbreeding. So is the difference between bokharensis and min. 
But the difference between major and minor is specific, and 
prevents hybridisation. This may be an oversimplification. 
It is not known, for example, whether specimens of major from 
eastern and western Siberia will hybridise readily, or whether 
Persian and Malay specimens of bokharensis will do so. What 
is certain is that if we went in a circle from the Amur basin round 
the plateau of central Asia we should never find differences 
between adjacent populations sufficient to prevent hybridisa- 
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tion, but that the sum of these differences is sufficient to do so. 
There is nothing surprising in this. One could give similar 
cases based on the mutual miscibility of organic liquids. But it 
does mean that specific difference is something more fundamental 
than specific resemblance. 

The case of Parus major does not, of course, stand alone. 
Huxley, in his Evolution, the Modern Synthesis (especially pp. 
243-245), and Mayr give several other cases. An even more 
unexpected one was given by Moore. He found that within one 
“species” of frog, Rana pipiens, ranging from lat. 45° N. to 
27° N. in the United States, representatives of the northern and 
southern ends of the range gave inviable hybrids, though parents 
not too far apart geographically gave normal development. Here 
the differences between local races summate to form a specific 
barrier without any striking morphological differentiation. 
Similar cases are, of course, known in plants. 

Now the barrier to crossing may be psychological, temporal 
(when cestrus or anthesis occurs at different times), mechanical, 
biochemical, andsoon. In any given case, it can be investigated, 
specified, and sometimes overcome (for example by dissecting 
out plant embryos and growing them in nutrient solutions). It 
is, in fact, something vastly simpler than the “ essence ” of the 
species which may perhaps ultimately be specifiable in chemical 
terms, but only in terms of thousands of genes. 

As we know more about speciation, it seems likely that we 
shall specify the differences between related groups more exactly 
and concretely, perhaps somewhat as follows : 

“Group A differs morphologically from all the other groups 
considered, except the group of intermediates where its area 
overlaps with that of B. It is geographically isolated from all 
exeept B, E, and P. It crosses naturally with B, giving reason- 
ably fertile hybrids. With H it gives hybrids of which only the 
males are fertile, with D hybrids sterile in both sexes. With all 
the other groups it gives no hybrids. Ecologically it seems to 
compete with B and E, but not with P.” All this could, of 
course, be represented diagrammatically. 

In fact, the biological concept of species is rather like the 
geographical concept of island. Some islands are accessible at 
low tide or by bridges or causeways. Some areas become islands 
when there is an exceptional flood, and so on. Some subspecies 
and varieties are species in the making. That is to say, there is 
hot at present a specific difference between organisms of the 
groups A and B, but perhaps there will be one between their 
descendants, 100,000 years hence. From this point of view, 
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evolution, in so far as it leads to the origin of species, appears as 
a usually gradual but sometimes abrupt intensification of differ. 
ences. 

It is a curious fact that in our ordinary thought we hypostatise 
two sets of differences. Two events can differ quantitatively and 
qualitatively, but they can also differ in position and epoch, and 
we perceive both of these differences if they are neither too smal] 
nor too large. To describe these differences we use the notions 
of space and time, and in our ordinary thought we regard space 
and time as having an existence of their own apart from particular 
objects or events. Geometry is an account of the properties 
which we ascribe to “pure” space, and kinematics of those 
which we ascribe to the combination of space and time. Of 
course this common sense philosophy has been criticised both by 
philosophers such as Kant, and more concretely by physicists in 
modern times. What is important to note is that in our ordinary 
thought we are mainly concerned with those aspects of spatial 
and temporal relationship which denote difference rather than 
identity. The idea of a mile or a day is an everyday idea. §% 
are those of above and below, east and west, or before and after. 
Those of a point, an instant, and still more of a point-event, are 
relatively sophisticated, and much less used. And in fact they 
were reached at a much later stage in human thought, just as 
the idea of zero was reached later than that of numbers. 

We certainly classify in space and time. Examples of such 
classifications are “‘ British”, “Asiatic”, ‘‘ Medizval”’ and 
“Miocene”. It is to be noticed that all of them are somewhat 
imprecise. In fact measurement and classification are somewhat 
antithetical activities. Measurement seems to break down when 
very small spatial or temporal intervals are concerned. This is 
the gist of the uncertainty principle in physics. It is just here 
that classification comes into its own. The different kinds of 
atom seem to fall very sharply into classes. So do the different 
stages of excitation, or energy uptake, by a given atom. Our 
description of atoms, though based on quantitative measurements, 
are in fact qualitative. 

In music again it is striking that the interval between two 
tones is much more important than the absolute pitch of either. 
Our current musical notation, which is particularly suited to the 
piano with its discrete series of tones, does not take cognisance 
of this fact. Possibly a notation based on intervals would reveal 
the essential structure of simple melodies more clearly than the 
existing one, though it is hard to see how it could be applied to 
more complex music. 
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This is only one example of the fundamental fact that our 
senses are much more awake to differences than to resemblances, 
a fact perhaps most strikingly seen in the case of the “lower ” 
senses such as that of temperature. Here ‘‘ warm” means, in 
practice, over a wide range, ‘‘ warmer than before”. The same 
air or water seems warm or cool according as one enters it from a 
lower or higher temperature. On the other hand symbolic 
thought, simply because the number of available symbols, in- 
cluding words and phrases, is less than the number of objects, 
tends to be based on resemblances rather than differences. It is 
a commonplace, not only of philosophy, but of the sciences, that 
our senses deceive us, and that we can only learn about the 
nature of reality by complicated symbolic thinking. This is 
doubtless true up to a point, but it may well be that like other 
truths, it can be over-emphasised. Recent philosophies as 
different as those of Marx, Bergson and Whitehead agree in 
stressing the importance of change, and its reality, as against 
older philosophies which regarded it as illusory. Change may be 
regarded as the difference between an object at different times. 
But if so it is only one kind of difference. Our language has a 
number of words for temporal changes, such as motion, growth, 
decay, increase, decrease, and so forth, and in the differential 
calculus and the calculus of finite differences we have very 
powerful intellectual tools for dealing with change, which have 
certainly influenced the thought of those who cannot use them, 
as for example by making the concept of energy familiar. We 
do, as a matter of psychological fact, perceive some changes 
directly, and the attempt to consider them as relations between 
telata is liable to involve us in such difficulties as were raised by 
Zeno. Modern physics, or at least some lines of thought in 
modern physics in which energy is hypostatised, show the possi- 
bility of thinking of motion as such, without reference to what 
is moved, although from the point of view of common sense a 
relation without relata is highly abstract, if not nonsensical. 
Nevertheless, we pay for our electric current in kilowatt-hours, 
which are energy units. 

In our accounts of the world we do, as a matter of fact, regard 
spatial intervals, such as that between London and New York, 
temporal intervals such as that between the birth of Christ and 
the present day, or in relativity theory, spatio-temporal intervals, 
as fundamental. Our senses do not dissuade us from an account 
ofthe world in which other differences are regarded as fundamental. 
They certainly give us no clear hints as to how we should set 
about to construct such account. And our habits of thinking in 
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terms of substances, qualities, and the like, would render it 
extremely difficult. Nevertheless, the possibility remains that 
the world is more like our primitive awareness of it than ow 
current symbolical accounts of it. On this a naive materialist 
might agree with a subjective idealist. It may be, for example, 
that we can give a truer account of our visual experience in terms 
of contrasts than of coloured patches. It is almost certain that 
in our musical experience we are aware of intervals between 
tones and intervals between changes as much as or more than 
actual tones. The same is at least arguable for the other senses, 

The examples of abstract space, time and motion show how it 
is possible to construct imposing and useful systems of what are, 
from the point of view of common sense, relations without relata, 
The extreme example of such a system is, of course, the mathe- 
matical theory of groups. If this tendency continues it is possible 
that our remote descendants may habitually use a set of symbols 
in their thought which would be as unintelligible to us as is general 
relativity to a primitive savage. It is not my intention either to 
attempt the construction of such a system or to call on others to 
do so. It may be that in his last years the late Sir Arthu 
Eddington laid some of the foundations of such a system. It is 
noteworthy that when, as in his scientific papers, he was operating 
largely with non-verbal symbols, he did not use the idealistic 
terminology of his more popular works to any great extent. 
Perhaps this terminology was at bottom to some extent a polemic 
against the usually accepted accounts of the physical universe 
rather than against its existence. If such a system can be con- 
structed, it will be constructed in response to the needs of the 
sciences, whose progress in turn will depend largely on the 
demands of technology. I merely wish to call attention toa 
possible trend in human thought. 

It is, however, to be noted that such an account of the world 
might include “secondary” qualities such as colour, sound, 
smell and so on which find no place in contemporary physics 
because they obviously depend in a rather complicated way on 
relations between sentient beings and the ‘‘ external world”. Of 
course in reality the so-called “‘ primary qualities” depend on 
relations too. Thus the length of a rod is the ratio of the distance 
between its ends to the distance between the ends of a standard 
rod, in fact something pretty complicated, as anyone knows who 
has tried to do accurate measurement. Such an account might 
also include those aspects of our life which are covered by such 
words as truth, goodness, beauty, and their opposites, with less 
strain than any of the existing accounts. The good, for example, 
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when we try to concretise it, is apt to appear as a somewhat 
complex relation between pleasures and unpleasures. Moralists 
have generally rejected utilitarianism and cognate ethical systems, 
because they held that the good was something more fundamental 
than this, and that such systems explained it away. Neverthe- 
less utilitarianism helped men to see what was right and wrong 
in a number of concrete cases. In a world-description based on 
differences, the difference between good and evil might occupy an 
important place without unduly straining the intellectual system. 
In fact, we are profoundly aware of this difference, whereas, 
whatever may be the case with mystics, absolute good and evil 
are unknown to ordinary mortals. Better is a more efficient 
word and a more efficient idea than good. 

A scientist who ventures into the field of philosophy inevitably 
exposes himself to charges both of solecism and of ignorance. 
Nevertheless, he may become aware of trends in thought before 
they attract the notice of the professional philosopher. If I have 
drawn attention to what I believe to be an important trend, I 
trust that I may be excused for ignorance of the thought of 
others along similar lines and for inaccuracies both in my own 
thought and in its presentation. 
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IV.—_THE FUNCTION OF PHILOSOPHICAL 
ZSTHETICS 


By W. B. GaALuiz 


Introductory—In this paper I attempt three things: first, g 
fairly close examination of the underlying assumptions and 
characteristic results of Idealist zsthetics ; second, on the basis 
of my criticism of these, a re-statement of the function and 
method of esthetics ; and thirdly, one fairly detailed illustration 
of what I take that function and method to be. 

I adopt this procedure for two reasons. In the first place the 
Idealist doctrine that Art is, essentially, Imagination has domin- 
ated philosophical esthetics for the last hundred and fifty years, 
and during this period the vocabulary and presuppositions of 
artistic and literary criticism—from which any philosophical 
esthetics must draw its raw-material—has been profoundly 
affected by this Idealist doctrine. Consequently, in order to deal 
completely to-day with philosophical problems arising from 
criticism, one must be equipped to distinguish the critic’s rela- 
tively direct judgments and appreciations from their Idealist’s 
accretions. This is my main reason for approaching my subject 
historically—from nineteenth century Idealist theories. But 
secondly, I believe that these theories are well worth investigating 
because they illustrate, in their own way so strikingly, certain 
very pervasive philosophical fallacies and confusions. For 
instance, I believe that they are vitiated through and through by 
the “ essentialist fallacy”: they presuppose, that is, that wher- 
ever we are in a position to define a substance or activity we 
must know its essence or ultimate nature—and know this by 
methods that are entirely different from those used in the experi- 
mental and mathematical sciences or in our commonsense judg- 
ments about minds and material things. Now, is their subjection 
to this fallacy a reason for consigning Idealist esthetics to 
oblivion ? Anyone urging this would, I suggest, do well to 
remember how tenacious and seductive a doctrine essentialism 
has proved to be. He would do well to recall how many of the 
greatest philosophers since Descartes have devoted perhaps theit 
best energies to exposing essentialist fallacies, only to slip back— 
as soon as their philosophic interest flags or their acquaintance 
with relevant scientific procedures is defective—into unmistak- 
ably essentialist habits of thought. For essentialism is not only 
deep-rooted in men’s thought habits—or linguistic habits ; as it 
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penetrates different departments of human thought it works on 
these, at first stimulating them but eventually blunting or dis- 
torting them, in markedly different ways. This is why the 
abandonment of essentialist habits of thought in mechanics did 
not lead automatically to the abandonment of them in other parts 
of physics, or in biology, psychology, and the political and social 
sciences. On the contrary, in each of these disciplines a fresh 
diagnosis of essentialist errors has been (or still is) needed, and a 
fresh act of excision. To attempt such a diagnosis in the field of 
esthetics is, then, neither otiose nor trivial; and the act of 
excision which it demands can help us to see how at least some 
problems of zsthetics, confused in the Idealist treatment, can be 
d in manageable—answerable—form. 

Idealist Aisthetics—Consider the following statements : 

(A) There is one way of reading a particular poem, and this 
gives us that poem’s individual meaning and value. (For 
poem one could substitute painting, musical composition, 
or what not.) 

(B) There is (or was) one act of Imagination which also makes 
(or made) that poem’s individual meaning and value. 

(C) The ‘ reading ’ referred to in (A) and the ‘ act’ referred to 
in (B) are, despite historical and psychological differences 
(accidents), ‘ideally identical’: they are equivalent con- 
ditions of the existence, meaning, and value of the poem. 

(D) The material embodiment of any poem, painting, or what 
not is esthetically irrelevant : the poem exists, as a poem, 
in the imaginative ‘ act ’ or ‘ reading ’. 

(E) There is one way of explaining the ‘reading’ referred to 
in (A), the ‘act’ referred to in (B), and the ‘ identity’ 
referred to in (C): and this understanding gives us the 
essence of what poetry in general—or, for that matter, of 
what Art in general—is. 

(F) This explanation or concept of the essence of Art inevitably 
leads us to see the need of other equally general concepts 
of the essences of, e.g., history, science, morality, religion, 
philosophy, and so on. In other words, to understand Art 
means to see it as one ‘ mode’ or ‘ category ’ or ‘ grade ’ of 
* Spirit ’. 

These statements are intended simply as reminders of some of 
the main tenets of Idealist theories. If I have slightly over- 
simplified any of them this hardly matters, so long as the reader 
recalls the kind of tenet that is in question. For what I want 
chiefly to consider is the logical order in which these tenets stand 
in Idealist theories. 
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~ To anyone whose thoughts are guided by empiricist principles 
it would seem obvious that the later statements in this list, 
especially (E) and (F) must owe whatever plausibility they have 
to the truth or probability of the earlier statements, and that 
these, especially (A) and (B) must be based on a very careful 
investigation of the objects, activities, and enjoyments which 
ordinary language brackets together as ‘ Art’. Idealist philo- 
sophers, on the other hand, seem to me without exception to 
argue for these earlier statements, (A) to (D), on the assumption 
that statements (E) and (F) must be true, indeed, to philosophic 
reflexion, are obviously true. Their arguments in favour of 
statements (A) to (D) are, very broadly, eliminative : suggested 
alternatives to statements (A) to (D) are shown—on the assump- 
tion that (E) and (F) are true—to be confused and self-contradic- 
tory or such that they “ collapse into identity ”—+.e., into state- 
ment (D) or (C) or (B) or (A).2 I would not, of course, deny that 
Idealist zestheticians have tried hard to square the consequences 
of their initial tenets with the relevant facts of artistic creation 
and enjoyment. To be sure, I do not find their efforts successful : 
but in fairness to them, one must, I think, trace out their failures 
from the basic statements (E) and (F). 

The most important fact about these two statements is that 
by conjoining them Idealist estheticians have absolved them- 
selves from facing a prior question : namely, what reasons have 
we for thinking that the word Art stands for some one thing! 
Two purely logical considerations are pertinent here. (i) Our use 
of an abstract word such as ‘ Art’ does not necessarily imply 
something common to all the objects we apply it to. Sucha 
word might stand for a group of entities between whose every 
member and at least two others there hold two different relations 
of likeness (or relations of likeness in two different respects). 
This would be enough to justify our use of the word in ‘ blanket’ 
fashion. The phrase ‘family resemblance’ is the eponymous 
instance, in modern logical theory, of words of this sort: the 
word ‘play’ provides another instance. (ii) Even when all 
instances of an abstract word have something in common, it by 
no means follows that this something is the most important 
feature of each instance of that word or the feature in virtue of 


1* The justice of this account can readily be proved by recalling the 
lay-out of Collingwood’s The Philosophy of Art, or of ch. iii of Croce’s 
Misthetic, or chs. xii and xiv of the Biographia Literaria. Interesting 
historical and psychological evidence as to the first infection of modem 
wsthetics by essentialist ways of thinking can be found in the autobio- 
graphical writings of Vico and Coleridge. (See Vico’s Autobiography, 
Part A, 1725; and Biographia Literaria, chs. v to ix.) 
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which we most readily understand each instance. Think, for 
instance, of the word ‘king’. A king is always male: but in 
different ages to be a king has meant to be now a priest, now a 
war-leader, now a sovereign or supreme executive, now a con- 
stitutional servant. Now it seems to me, in view of the bewilder- 
ing variety of objects and activities that have been prized as 
art in different civilisations and in different ages, that the word 
‘Art’ may well be of the sort described in (i) above. And even 
if we confine attention to limited periods, it seems certain to me 
that the word ‘ Art ’, as used within such limited periods, is often 
of the sort described in (ii) above. More positively, there are 
such things as revolutions in artistic taste and inspiration, and 
after such a revolution certain things are classified as Art which 
were not before, while other things are no longer classified as Art. 

How is it that Idealist estheticians, most of them scrupulous 
historians of art and artistic ideas, have failed to ask themselves, 
whether the word ‘ Art’ in fact stands for some one thing? The 
explanation goes back to their initial view: that there is one 
total Spiritual Activity (or Notion or Logos), and that Art is one 
of the distinguishable grades or categories in which it acts. The 
metaphysical, monistic and mentalist, character of this view is 
quite as important as its logical, essentialist, character (the 
former is in fact a special case of the latter, being derived from 
the senseless statement that Esse is, essentially percipi or intelligt). 
Granted, however, that this view were meaningful and true, it 
would follow that our initial question was redundant, and the 
autonomy of philosophical esthetics within an Idealist philosophy 
would be ensured. The job of philosophical esthetics would be 
to articulate the essence of Art as one grade of Spirit (this means, 
as a rule, equating it with Imaginative activity) and to exclude 
from the category of Art those features, ordinarily ascribed to 
works of art or to artistic creation and enjoyment, which cannot 
be comprised within this essence or equation. But how can this 
procedure be squared with a recognition of revolutions in artistic 
taste and inspiration? Quite easily—granted the truth of 
statements (E) and (F). For we can then claim either that such 
revolutions are only clarifications of men’s single, though too 
often blurred, conception of what Art is, or that such revolutions, 
although of great consequence to Art, do not affect its essence. 
(For example, history opens up new subject-matters, or technology 
provides new material mediums, for art, and the resulting revolu- 
tion in artistic interests may be enormous. But since neither 
subject-matter nor material medium belong to the essence of Art, 
it isn’t (essentially) an “ artistic revolution ”’.) 
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Such, in briefest outline, is the genesis of Idealist esthetics: 
let us now turn to its consequences as expressed in statements (A) 
to (D). Here again we might naturally expect that the somewhat 
paradoxical statements (C) and (D) have been put forward to 
account for some unsuspected features of artistic creation and 
enjoyment which a close examination of these has disclosed. But 
statements (C) and (D) are virtually necessitated by the initial 
tenets which we have just discussed, and in so far as they are 
supported by an examination of relevant fact this is a ve 
one-sided affair, aimed only too obviously at “saving the 
appearances ”’. 

If we begin with the assumption that Art is essentially one 
grade or activity of Spirit, then we are faced with some pretty 
obvious difficulties. For, to common sense, the word ‘ Art’ 
suggests a complex situation in which three distinct factors ar 
involved : artist or artistic activity, works of art, and the enjoy- 
ment of works of art. Idealist zsthetics, given its initial assump- 
tions is committed to reducing this triadic situation to unity—to 
a monadic act (Art being, by definition, a grade or activity of 
Spirit). The required reduction is made first by eliminating the 
work of art (or material embodiment) from the essence of art 
(statement D), and secondly by identifying the ‘ act’ that creates 
art with the reading or enjoyment of it (statement C). The first 
step is equivalent to the doctrine that “the true work of art is 
the internal picture ”, in the mind either of its creator or of the 
spectator or reader. This doctrine, it seems to me, owes its 
plausibility to a confusion between the value and the existence of 
works of art. That the value we attribute to a work of art really 
belongs to its creator or to those who enjoy it is no doubt true: 
(though to say that the values that belong to creating and to 
enjoying a given work of art are identical is quite another, and 
far less plausible, story). On the other hand, only those who 
have already adopted a very naive mentalist philosophy would 
claim that works of art exist only in the minds of those who 
create or enjoy them. Works of art exist all right, in galleries, 
books, musical-scores, etc., for us to go to them and enjoy them: 
there is really no question about this. The relevant question is 
whether such ‘ material embodiments ’ as the sounds producible 
by a certain instrument, the effects to be got from a certain pig- 
ment or stone, are relevant to the existence of what we enjoy in 
—or from—works of art. Do these elements contribute to our 
enjoyment ? It seems to me perfectly obvious that they do: 
and, from the side of the artist, the history of art contains count- 
less instances of how new materials, media, instruments, ete, 
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have determined both the direction and the vitality of artistic 
inspiration. 

The first step in the required reduction, then, is, to say the 

least, far from plausible. If it were justified, however, would the 
second step follow ? At first sight if might seem to ; for artistic 
communication has somehow to be accounted for, and if the 
material embodiments of art are inessential to it, it is hard to see 
what artistic communication could consist in, unless in an identity 
of creative ‘act’ and appreciative ‘reading’ or response. On 
the other hand, Idealist estheticians have to my knowledge 
nowhere even tried to produce positive evidence in support of 
this second step; and, as will become clearer after an examina- 
tion of statements (A) and (B) this is hardly surprising, since the 
proposed identification rests on a crude (though still common) 
misunderstanding of what is involved in reading or appreciating 
a work of art—or for that matter a single sentence or significant 
symbol. 
We can now turn to statements (A) and (B), statements with 
which Idealist zsthetics makes its first contact with the facts of 
artistic creation and enjoyment. Both these statements are, of 
course, entailed by statement (C) which states their ‘ ideal 
identity’. We shall see, however, that they certainly state 
different things, different falsehoods, which require different 
logical and empirical considerations to expose their respective 
falsities. 

At first sight statement (B)—that there is one act of Imagina- 
tion that makes a particular work of art and gives it its individual 
meaning and value—seems simply one more instance of the bad 
philosophic practice of inventing unique ‘ acts ’ to correspond to, 
and account for, distinguishable ‘ mental products ’"—judgments, 
statements, arguments, plans, choices, and so on. In fairness to 
Idealist. eestheticians, however, one must acquit them of the 
worst consequences of this common error, that of taking invented 
‘acts ’ as actual, of assuming that somehow, some day, they must 
be discoverable and describable, either directly, by improved 
introspective methods, or indirectly, on the evidence of causal 
inferences based on the supposition that they exist. Idealist 
aestheticians realise only too well that no empirical evidence 
could support the hypothesis of single acts as the necessary and 
sufficient causes of different works of art. The ‘acts’ they 
write of are ideal ; attempts to describe them in experimental 
terms, to pin-point them in time or trace out their causal pro- 
perties, would be utterly useless and misleading. Their ‘ ideal 
acts’ answer simply to their conception of what is needed to 
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account for the existence of different works of art, each having 
its own unique unity or wholeness. Quite obviously, Idealists 
insist, every successful work of art is a unity: therefore, on the 
principle that different fat oxen must be driven by different fat 
men, a distinct act of Spirit (acting in the grade or category of 
Art) is needed to account for every different work of art. 

This conclusion presupposes that no alternative account of the 
unity of works of art can be given. Now it is at this point that 
the empirical evidence, which Idealists brush aside so hastily, 
becomes relevant. It is no use, to be sure, to point out, as 
against the Idealist esthetician, that a certain poem took a long 
time to write, that different parts of it were composed or sug. 
gested at different times, that fresh starts had to be made, false 
developments cut away, and so on. The Idealist will blithely 
subsume—or synthesise—any such ostensible variety and dis- 
jointedness in a piece of artistic creation under one of his ideal, 
unity-ensuring ‘acts’. What one must do is to use the empirical 
evidence—what artists have to tell us about their inspiration and 
methods of work—to suggest a framework of ideas which will 
account for the unity of at least some works of art, and do this 
much more convincingly than does the ‘ one act’ theory of the 
Idealists. This, however, would be a major task in philosophical 
esthetics ; and all I can attempt, here, for the argument’s sake, 
is the barest sketch of such an alternative theory, confining it, 
in the first instance, to the sort of unity we find in a good short 
poem. Among the tenets of this alternative theory would be: 
(i) The initial mspiration of a poem (for all that this may trail 
clouds of glory far back into the poet’s past experience) is selected 
or recognised by him as the opening line (or core, or close) of a 
possible poem because of certain immediately striking features or 
values which it possesses. (ii) The extension or development of 
the poem can hardly be attributed to these same features, how- 
ever ; on the contrary, it will almost certainly be due to either 
(a) certain other features of the initial line or stanza which 
suggest, not its value, but its lack of value so long as it remains 
as it stands—z.e., incomplete, or (6) some further, relatively 
independent “ inspiration ”—.e., a line or stanza which was nol 
in the poet’s mind when he selected, or recognised the value of 
the “ initial inspiration ” of his poem. (iii) The further ‘ organic’ 
development of the poem is to be explained on similar lines : 1.., 
at different stages of the poem’s growth different features of the 
lines or stanzas already formed suggest different developments. 
Thus in (ii) above we saw how certain negative features or lacks 
in the “ initial inspiration ” might call out the first extension of 
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the poem. Later, when his work seems to the poet all but com- 
plete, some quite different negative feature of its opening lines 
may strike him, and suggest an appropriate ending for the poem. 
(iv) On this account there is no reason whatever why the poet, 
when he sees, say, this last relevant feature of his initial inspira- 
tion, should have clearly in mind—or should be able to revive in 
himself—those features in virtue of which he originally felt it as 
“the beginning of a possible poem”. In other words, the poem’s 
uity will not depend on some single, all-embracing act of the 
poet's imagination, but rather on the palpable incompleteness of 
his work at every stage—an incompleteness that keeps him at 
work until he has made of the poem as real a unity as his poetic 
capacity, his initial inspiration, the conventions of his literary 
form, and the genuis of the language he uses, will allow. 

I have sketched out my alternative to the ‘ one act’ theory in 
terms of poetry, and of a poem that could be written by one man 
in one sustained creative effort. But it should be remembered— 
and this, I think, suggests an absolutely conclusive argument 
against the ‘one act’ theory—that much of the very greatest 
art is not of this kind at all—not the work of one sustained effort 
or of one man or even of one generation of men: for instance, 
some of the greatest works of architecture, works of many minds 
and many hands, which we nevertheless do admire as unities. 
Does the Idealist esthetician seriously maintain that one act of 
Imagination is responsible for, say, Cologne Cathedral? His 
knowledge of architecture must assure him that in such cases 
later developments and extensions are often of a kind that the 
original architect could not have imagined. The ‘one act’ 
theory of artistic creation simply collapses before facts such as 
these. On the other hand, the alternative theory sketched out 
in the preceding paragraph can easily be adapted to take account 
of them. What could be more natural than to claim that late 
developments of a vast slowly-reared architectural work embody 
ideas suggested by the work as accomplished up to a given date— 
ideas coherent with, though not included in, the original design ? 

What of statement (A)? This at least, it may be felt, is an 
innocent enough statement. For, if there were not one way of 
reading, e.g., a particular poem, how would objective criticism— 
nay, how would the merest comparing of notes on artistic subjects 
—be possible ? But, in spite of this argument, informed common- 
sense will have its doubts. Is there only one way of ‘ reading ’, 
eg., King Lear, or Rembrandt’s self-portraits ? Certainly the 
history of literary and artistic criticism is full not only of reversals 
but of the most surprising developments in the appreciation of 
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such masterpieces. (This accords with our natural feeling, ip 
face of great works of art, that they contain much more than we 
have found in them.) But there is a much more powerful and 
general argument to be brought against statement (A). For this 
statement pretty clearly rests on the assumption that there is one 
way of reading every significant sentence or symbol, meaning by 
this that there is one ‘thought’ or ‘inner experience’ which 
every sentence or symbol must give rise to if it is properly under. 
stood. The fact is, on the other hand, that a sentence or any 
other significant symbol has meaning in as much as it can be 
interpreted in any one of an indefinite number of ways, logically 
connected to be sure, but emphatically not all contained or 
actualised in any single ‘act’ of understanding.1_ Two people no 
more need to have the same actual ‘“ thoughts ”’ in order to com- 
municate information to each other than two people, e.g., a 
mother and her infant, need have the same “ thoughts ” in order 
to communicate feelings of love to one another. For instance, 
two men read a road-sign marked ‘To Oxrorp’. To the one, 
to judge by his immediate thoughts and actions, it means that 
he is on the right road and going on the right direction, for Oxford 
is his goal. To the other it means he is on the wrong road, or at 
least going in the wrong direction, for his goal is Cambridge, 
Yet they have both read the sign aright, or, if you like, have 
understood it. But how can we, or can they, know this? Well, 
let us suppose that the sign is in fact wrongly directed : the two 
men then proceed in what are for them wrong directions and 
traverse weary miles, making useless minor corrections of their 
courses, till nightfall; and let us suppose that their circuitous 
wanderings bring them together again. Each tells the story of 
his misadventure, wholly different at every stage from the other's. 
But they both come back in their narratives to the road-sign, and 
at once each.sees that this was the cause of his own, and of the 
other’s, error. To generalise, the test of whether two people 
have read the same sentence or symbol is always a kind of co- 
herence test in respect of their subsequent practice as well asa 
consistency test in respect of the language or symbolic system to 
which the sentence in question belongs. 

And now to apply all this to the reading of a picture or a poem. 
Again two men look and read together. But the features of the 


1 To have made this clear is, in my belief, one of the greatest achievements 
of modern philosophy. The above formulation is due to Peirce : other, to 
my mind, less adequate formulations are, (2) That the meaning of a sentence 
is equivalent to the sum of its consequences, and (b) that the meaning of 
symbol can only be shown only through its uses. 
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picture or poem that are emphatic to the one, that give the lead 
to his interest, are regressive to, or utterly ignored by, the other. 
(For proof, look at the different reviews of any original work of 
art.) These initial differences, however, can be overcome, or at 
least reduced, by patience, honesty, and good-will. But the 
possibility that other differences will arise, on further closer 
readings, can never be eliminated. And this points to an all- 
important difference between the reading of works of art and the 
reading of everyday information or history or science. In the 
case of scientific sentences the context helps us to delimit fairly 
rigorously the range of their relevant ‘ interpretants ’ ; historical 
and ordinary informative sentences have a wider fringe of possibly 
relevant interpretants, whose limits are much harder to deter- 
mine ; sentences in poetry, or the arrangements of objects in a 
picture or of notes in music, not only have a yet wider fringe of 
interpretants, the very notion of ‘interpretant’ has in these 
cases to be widened to include such things as the relevant kind of 
association or the balancing chord or mass or line. A full articu- 
lation of these differences should on the face of it be one of the 
main tasks of philosophical esthetics; but it is obvious that 
Idealist aestheticians have neglected it entirely. 

The Influence of Idealist Aisthetics. How, in view of their 
grave logical defects, have Idealist theories of Art exercised so 
strong an influence on literary and artistic criticism ? In terms 
of statements (A) to (F) and our criticisms of them, we can now 
give an answer, at least in outline. 

Many errors in contemporary nineteenth century criticisms are 
traceable to the tenets expressed in statements (E) and (F) ; for 
instance, the doctrine that moral or religious considerations are 
wholly irrelevant to all the arts, or its contrary, that they provide 
the final canons in all; the doctrine that all art involves an 
element akin to knowledge, or, again, its exact contrary; the 
doctrine that all art is a form of craft, or, on the contrary, that 
the crafts, essentially, contain no artistic element. None of 
these sweeping assertions, attractive though they may be to bad 
critics whose great desire is to be done with thinking and be 
free to pontificate, can be maintained for a moment in face of 
what we actually find in the different arts, or even in different 
instances of what commonsense brackets as ‘ one art’. Thus, to 
take only literary examples, it seems clear that genuine religious 
feeling matters supremely to religious poets, but not to others ; 
that some writers are prized for their moral strength (e.g., Scott), 
While others are not (e.g., Byron); that in one novelist (e.g., 
Flaubert) the informative element is important, while in another 
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it is slight (e.g., Hardy); that one writer certainly reminds us of 
a craftsman at work, whilst another seems “ but a wanderi 
voice”. More important, however, are some of the beneficial 
effects traceable to these same essentialist tenets, for, to give 
Idealist estheticians their due, these tenets do express, however 
misleadingly, a philosophical interest in problems arising from 
art and criticism. And this is more than can be said for those 
Naturalistic theories of art which have been the main rivals of 
Idealist theories for the past century : Taine’s sociological theory 
of art, for instance, or Spencer’s evolutionary theory, or Lom- 
broso’s, or Freud’s psycho-pathological theories. These combine, 
really remarkably, the initial error of Idealist esthetics (they 
assume that the word ‘ Art’ stands for something common to all 
the arts) with a complete lack of interest in those problems that 
arise exclusively from the arts ; and their effect can only have been 
to distract countless gullible readers from the arts themselves to 
their allegedly most important causes—soil and climate (with 
Taine), the needs of evolution (with Spencer), atrophied muscles 
(with Lombroso) and sexual repressions (with Freud). In their 
polemic against such theories as these the best Idealist zestheticians 
Coleridge and Croce, for instance, stand up as lovers of art, and 
even as philosophers. 

For somewhat similar reasons an educative value can he 
ascribed to statements (A) and (B). These at least have the 
merit of emphasising as against Naturalistic theories, that, if we 
are to understand art at all, we must begin from what we see or 
read, or fail to see or read, in different works of art and from 
what seems to us to be said or done or intended by them. On 
the other hand, I find it hard to ascribe any value whatever to 
statements (C) and (D). The latter, which excludes the material 
embodiment of art from its essence, has served only to under- 
write two dangerous tendencies which have pervaded criticism 
since the Romantic period. The first of these is the tendency of 
critics to discourse about their own feelings on, after, or before 
reading the work in front of them, instead of concentrating on 
the work itself; the second is the tendency to describe the 
(presumptive) impulse or motive of the artist rather than the job 
he has actually done. Statement (C), which identifies ‘ imagin- 
ative act’ and appreciative ‘reading’, has had perhaps more 
baneful effects. For, if the plain man is told that there is one 
way of reading a poem and that this gives us its value, complete 
and perfect, he may feel some doubts. But when he is told that 
this one way of reading can be shown—on philosophical grounds, 
in particular on the ground that any discussion of the poem pre- 
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supposes it—to be identical with the creative act that produced it, 
then he is likely to be cowed into silence. Idealist sstheticians 
have here proved themselves useful allies of arrogance and 
dogmatism in criticism, qualities that stand out unpleasantly in 
some of their own critical writings. 

Alternative Methods in Aisthetics—What are the alternatives to 
Idealist and to Naturalist theories in esthetics ? There seem to 
me to be two important candidates for consideration, though to 
the best of my knowledge neither has anywhere been fully 
elaborated or even distinguished with a name. The first I shall 
call the attitude (rather than the theory) of informed scepticism. 
This scepticism, let it be emphasised at once, is confined to the 
possibility or worthwhileness of philosophical esthetics—it is not 
scepticism about the worthwhileness or meaningfulness of criticism 
and valuation in the arts, still less is it part of a general sceptical 
philosophy. Its natural starting-point is the kind of criticism 
levelled in the previous section against statements (E) and (A). 
The informed sceptic will deny that the word ‘ Art ’, as commonly 
used, stands for any one thing, and will deny that for every 
given work of art there is one way of ‘ reading ’ that gives us its 
meaning and value. He will endorse what I have written above 
about the ill effects of these Idealist tenets on literary and artistic 
criticism, but he will push this line of attack much further. He 
will track down essentialist habits of thought in various depart- 
ments of criticism, pointing out, for instance, the dangers of 
superficiality, if not of downright nonsense, in all discussion of 
“the lyric”, “the drama”, “the concerto”, etc. Unlike 
Idealist eestheticians, who make free play with analogies between 
the different arts, he will inveigh against the use of such phrases 
as the “ music of poetry ”’, “ the logic of music ”, “ the poetry of 
colour ”’, etc., reiterating such important platitudes as that when 
words do something that is described as “ musical” they can’t 
possibly be doing what notes do; that although every piece of 
music has some structure and some have a peculiarly intelligible 
structure, this never bears a useful or illuminating resemblance to 
the structure of arguments ; that, if certain colours thrill us as 
intensely as poetry does, the same is probably true of skating, 
high-speed motoring, and so on. In general, he will insist that 
every work of art is what it is and not another thing, and that, 
although a certain amount of comparison may assist critical 
judgment and appreciation, the job of criticism is not to show 
what is common to one work of art and all others—something 
that, if it existed at all, would be utterly trivial—but to show 
what is unique, and therefore important, in a given work. 

21 
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The informed sceptic will also be on his guard against subtle 
forms of essentialist and dogmatic error in esthetics. To give 
but one example: Croce has powerfully exposed the errors jy 
criticism that result from a simple-minded acceptance of tradi. 
tional artistic classifications. To Croce’s arguments on this score 
the informed sceptic will readily agree; but he will refuse to 
conclude from them, as Croce does, that the only difference 
between works of art is their respective artistic perfection (in 
Schleiermacher’s phrase, Volkommenheit der Kunst) ; for this is 
simply another version of the essentialist tenet that Art is Imagin- 
ation or the effective exercise of Imagination. On the contrary, 
the informed sceptic will insist that what is called “ the exercise 
of Imagination ” is one thing in connexion with one subject- 
matter or material, another thing in connexion with a second, 
What is attempted and done in one novel, e.g., Far from the 
Madding Crowd, is not simply better—or worse—done than what 
is attempted in another, e.g., Under the Greenwood Tree. The 
“exercises of Imagination” attempted in the two novels differ 
in kind ; or, as we would more naturally say, the author tries to 
“go deeper ” in the former novel than in the latter. And on this 
ground the informed sceptic will endorse the common-sense 
conclusion that in the arts, as in moral life, level of aim counts 
for something—though, of course, not for everything: a fact 
which Croce, in this the most explicit of Idealist estheticians, is 
forced to deny. 

The informed sceptic, as I have presented him, may seem a 
thoroughly negative, even a pedantic, character: but in fact he 
is very far from being this. His scepticism and polemic are not 
simply an attack on loose thinking in criticism in so far as this 
results from loose thinking in philosophic esthetics ; they are 
also a defence of freedom, individuality, freshness, uniqueness in 
the arts—the very things for which, in our age especially, the 
arts are most widely prized. As regard philosophical esthetics, 
indeed, his attitude is entirely negative : he sees the philosopher's 
task simply as the correction and elimination of those philoso- 
phical errors, Idealist or Naturalistic, which have hitherto dis- 
torted serious criticism. But in other respects he is positive 
enough : he is the friend of serious criticism, and more, he is its 
gad-fly. He encourages criticism to stand on its own feet and to 
have confidence in its own autonomous judgments and methods, 
without looking for support to some showy philosophic scaffold- 
ing. He believes that whatever assistance Idealist ssthetics, 
for instance, have given to criticism could have been provided 
equally well, first, by a wide knowledge of the varieties and inter- 
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connexions of artistic traditions, styles, techniques, etc., and, 
secondly, by a closer examination of what is involved in reading, 
and in reaching agreement as to what can be read, in selected 
works of art.1 This last proposal, we must emphasise, does not 

uppose that there is only one way of reading every work of 
art or that there is something common to what can be read in any 
and every work of art. What the informed sceptic is proposing 
js not a supremely general enquiry of the kind that is naturally 
called philosophical ; it is a continuous job for criticism itself— 
the attention which critics should always give to their own tools, 
tools which have to be used in markedly different ways in different 
departments of criticism. 

Is this position satisfactory? It seems to me to mark an 
advance and an immense advance, in force, consistency, and 
practical usefulness, on any previous “ theories” of esthetics. 
And I believe that any future “ philosophical esthetics ” must 
take most of the conclusions of informed scepticism as its starting- 
points. There are, however, two pretty obvious weaknesses in 
the informed sceptic’s position. First, he admits that a certain 
amount of comparison between different works of art will help 
a critic in discussing their individual merits or failures; and 
here he leaves the matter, thinking no doubt that such compari- 
sons must be of minor importance in as much as the critic’s main 
concern is with the uniqueness, not the similarities, of different 
works of art. But we are surely entitled to ask: How much 
comparison is useful or justified in criticism, and comparison 
within what limits? Again—and this is perhaps the most im- 
portant point—how complete must the analogy be between two 
works of art, or for that matter between two genres or schools of 
art, to be useful? Might not an analogy be extremely useful 
just because it works up to a point and beyond that point fails ? 
Would it not, in such a case, help to bring out what is unique in 
each of the works compared ? 

The second weakness in the informed sceptic’s position is this. 
He encourages criticism to examine its own methods, in particular 
to discover what is involved in reading, and in reaching agreement 
as to what can be read, in selected works of art. And he insists 
that this must be the job of criticism itself, since different methods, 
or devices or techniques, will assist to this end in different depart- 
ments of art. But here again we are faced with the question of 
comparisons and of the limits within which useful comparisons 
can be drawn. And here, prima facie, there is a strong case for 


Useful experimental data on this latter point can be found in Prof. 
L.A. Richard’s Practical Criticism. 
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guiding our investigetions by certain very broad analogies—i.e,, 
analogies in respect of very general characteristics. Let it be 
granted that there is nothing important that is common to all 
our readings of different works of art ; let us concentrate on one 
given work of art: still, is it not reasonable, in discussing how 
we read this work of art, to compare what we are doing with what 
we do in reading history or gossip or mathematics or natural 
science ? And on this issue philosophy, one would have thought, 
must have some useful advice to give. 

These considerations point towards a second alternative 
method in esthetics. It might be suggested that the job of 
philosophical zsthetics is to examine the main kinds of comparison 
and analogy found useful in criticism, with a view to determining 
as exactly as possible the points at which they cease to be illun- 
inating and in fact give rise to contradictions or confusions, 
The informed sceptic would, however, retort that this proposal is 
pathetically optimistic and simple-minded. The kinds of com- 
parison and analogy that criticism finds useful are probably as 
many and as various as the works of art criticism is faced with: 
certainly they do not fall into neat, tidy bundles. And even if the 
main kinds of comparison and analogy found useful in criticism 
could be arranged in bundles, little would be done to aid criticism: 
the critic himself, using his native powers of judgment, would 
still have to decide from which of them he must pull out the con- 
parisons that will help to illuminate the work of art he is concerned 
with. What is proposed, in fine, seems little better than a card- 
index system for useful critical ideas. 

In this retort the informed sceptic is undoubtedly right. 
Nevertheless, I am convinced that the suggestion just made 
points in the right direction : only, it is advanced wrong way on, 
so to speak. Could not the informed sceptic’s objection be met 
as follows? I think he must grant that from time to time, in 
different departments of criticism, contradictions and confusions 
do arise just because a comparison or analogy, useful up to 4 
point, is pushed too far. And he must agree, too, that some of 
these puzzles are peculiarly important, even though they may be 
relevant to only one tradition or school of art, or perhaps to the 
work of only one man or perhaps even to only one work of art. 
Why then do they count as important ? I answer : only criticism 
can say why, but it is surely obvious that some lines of criticisms, 
irrespective of their range of applicability, are peculiarly illum- 
inating, and that some lines of criticism which look like becoming 
supremely important get bogged down in confusions of the kind 
just described. Now when this happens, is it not plausible to 
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suggest that the philosopher, trained as he is to resolve logical 
puzzles, may be of assistance ? When the suggestion is put in 
this way it no longer carries the implication that the puzzles of 
criticism can be sorted out and classified, and that the philosopher 
can clarify them once for all. On the contrary, the natural 
assumption is that to every such puzzle that is resolved a hundred 
others will be waiting resolution. But this affords no reason for 
denying that such puzzles demand philosophical treatment. To 

e in this way, indeed, smacks suspiciously of that last essen- 
tialist infirmity of philosophers—the demand that any method or 
technique they employ shall be universally applicable. 

The alternative method I am proposing is, in the nature of the 
case, much more easily illustrated than described in general 
terms : for it is a “ journeyman’s”’! esthetics, taking up work 
where work is to be done, whether at the explicit request of 
criticism or no. I shall therefore give one fairly detailed example 
of this method, and then suggest a handful of further problems it 
might be expected to solve. The problem selected is from literary 
criticism : no claim is made (to repeat) that it is relevant to all 
literature, or even to all poetry, or even to all English poetry 
of its period. Nevertheless, its importance seems to me 
unquestionable. 

Illustration of the Method Proposed.—In his preface to the 1815 
edition of his poems and in the Essay Supplementary of the 
same year Wordsworth discusses “the creative or abstracting 
virtue of the imagination’. He notes shrewdly that the word 
‘Imagination ’ has been “ overstrained ”’ and that “ poverty of 
language is the primary cause of the use we make of it’, and he 
tries to remedy this situation by distinguishing what he calls 
“diflerent processes of Imagination”. His most interesting 
statements can be brought together under three heads. (1) In 
some poems the “ abstracting virtue” of imagination predom- 
inates, 7.e., the poet abstracts from an object “ some of the pro- 
perties which it actually possesses ” ; in other poems the “ creative 
virtue” predominates, 2.e., the poet endows objects with “ pro- 
perties that do not inhere in them, upon an incitement from 
properties and qualities the existence of which is inherent and 
obvious”. In either case the result is the important thing, viz., 
that the object “is now enabled to re-act upon the mind which 
hath performed the process, like a new existence”. (2) 
Wordsworth complicates the matter, however, by his more 
specific account of the creative processes of imagination. While 


‘I take this phrase from Prof. Ayer. I do not know whether he would 
approve of the use I make of it. 
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emphasising that these are in fact “innumerable ”, he mentions 
in particular “that of consolidating numbers into unity and 
separating unity into number—alternations proceding from, and 
governed by, a sublime consciousness of the soul in her mighty 
and almost divine powers’. And he illustrates what he means 
by “ consolidating ” and “ separating ” by the passage in Paradise 
Lost in which Satan is compared first to a fleet conceived (or seen) 
as an aggregate of separate ships and men, and then to a fleet 
conceived (or seen) as a unity. (3) Wordsworth’s account is still 
further complicated by the following more general statement, 
“When the Imagination frames a comparison, if it does not 
strike on the first presentation, a sense of the truth of the likeness, 
from the moment it is perceived, grows—and continues to grow— 
upon the mind ; the resemblance depending less upon outline of 
form and feature than upon expression and effect, less upon 
casual and outstanding, than upon inherent and _ internal, 
properties. . . .” 

The main difficulty involved in these statements can he 
brought out as follows. (a) In the statements under (I) 
Wordsworth clearly maintains that both processes of imagination, 
the creative and the abstracting, alter the object (so that it “re-acts 
upon the mind . . . like anew existence”). We might therefore 
be inclined to say: Imagination, as this far described, falsifies 
for the sake of a peculiar kind of pleasure. (6) Now this view 
would seem to apply most plausibly to the process Wordsworth 
calls “creative”. But the illustration of this process given 
under (2) involves no falsification whatever. A fleet, from one 
standpoint (that of obeying one admiral, say) is a unity ; from 
another standpoint it is a large number of ships and men ; and 
both descriptions are true. The fact that Wordsworth’s example 
is here not too happily chosen—that it illustrates the “ abstract- 
ing” process of imagination much more clearly than the “creative” 
one—is here immaterial: what matters is, first, that the process 
of imagination described under (2) does not “falsify”, and, 
second, that it is nevertheless chiefly to be prized for the grati- 
fication it affords to the mind performing it (see “a sublime 
consciousness of the soul in her mighty and almost divine powers”). 
(c) When we came to the statement under (3) the reversal in 
Wordsworth’s view-point is complete. The truth of the com- 
parisons formed by imagination is now insisted on: but this 
“truth ” is still of a rather odd kind—a sense of it ‘‘ grows and 
continues to grow”, and this fact about it now seems to be the 
main reason for prizing it. 

How and why did Wordsworth get himself into this muddle! 
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Why, first of all, does he talk about the abstracting virtue of 
imagination ? Presumably, because in those poems which 
(through “‘ poverty of language ’’) he calls “ Poems of Imagina- 
tion’, there is always a concentration on certain features of a 
“real object ” to the exclusion of others. Wordsworth describes 
this process in terms of his own poem Resolution and Indepen- 
dence. By a complex series of abstractions and comparisons 
we are there presented with the figure of the old man “in the 
most naked simplicity possible’, so that when eventually he 
speaks it is indeed as if some embodiment of the most “ inherent 
and internal properties” of mankind were speaking. What 
Wordsworth calls “the abstracting virtue ” of imagination does 
stand, then, for certain easily recognised effects which we meet 
in certain poems. The basic issue is whether effects of this kind 
are more akin to arbitrary fiction and illusions or are more akin 
to the discovery of general, hitherto unsuspected, truths. 

At this point we may usefully recall two contradictory philo- 
sophical positions with regard to abstraction. There is the well 
known Idealist view that all abstraction falsifies; and there is 
the more ordinary view that abstraction is a process necessary 
for the attainment of much of our most certain knowledge, 
mathematical knowledge for instance. It is unnecessary here to 
articulate fully the latter view, or to explain fully how and why 
Idealists have misconceived the nature and uses of abstraction. 
Iet us simply try to recall, in the homeliest terms, some of the 
reasons why abstraction is so fruitful a method in the mathe- 
matical sciences, why it helps us to see so many new truths. One 
obvious reason is that it allows us to concentrate on a limited 
class of properties, or, the other side of the same penny, that it 
frees us from the distraction of other properties which “ in reality ” 
(in perceptual experience) upset the simplicity which mathe- 
matical reasoning requires. But the concentration which ab- 
straction makes possible is not a fixed concentration—on a given 
figure, say : rather it is a concentration that enables us to pass 
rapidly over an immensely wide range of relations in which the 
figure, or certain parts or properties of it, might (and in some 
instances actually does) stand to other figures (or parts of pro- 
perties of figures). This much is really obvious: though, 
needless to say, it isn’t the whole philosophical story of the réle 
of abstraction in mathematics. It is sufficient, however, for our 
present purpose—to illuminate Wordsworth’s puzzle with regard 
to the “ abstracting virtue of the imagination ”’. 

What he was trying to say, I think, was this. When a poet 
“abstracts”, what he succeeds in doing is to make us aware, in 
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a manner somewhat analogous to the geometer’s, of unsuspected [ Word 
relationships between an object he is describing and certain other f tory : 
objects. Looked at from this side his abstraction contributes to [ poetr 
truth, to new general knowledge, even though the instance that f are, | 
gives rise to it be purely fictitious. On the other hand, there is and f 
one profound (and relevant) gap in this analogy. The abstrac- f is, ho 
tions of the geometer enable him to see and state with exactitude f the a 
certain “new” relationships of the figure or properties from f that : 
which he begins ; the abstractions of the poet enable him to do fF one o 
nothing like this, nor ought we to expect them to. The poet’s [ conere 
abstractions strip the object from which he begins of “casual f 4 ger 
and outstanding” properties, and they leave us—with what? Ff allusi 
With a hitherto unsuspected resemblance that may not strike us [is pro 
on the first presentation, as Wordsworth confesses, and which, analy 
when it does strike us, “ grows and continues to grow”. This f would 
resemblance is not, like the relationships which the geometer — with 
constructs or demonstrates, clear-cut and definable: on the [ proble 
contrary, its effect—the thing that matters in poetry—is to be [ clarify 
measured by its wide suggestiveness, by the way it touches, or J lishin; 
half touches off, ideas held “in power”. In other words, a com- (It is 
parison that depends on “ the abstracting virtue of the imagina- f «its 
tion ” makes us aware of the vast range of unexplored relations f exami 
in which our initial object stands to others. .In this way [ prble 
abstraction “ enlarges imagination ”. sentat 
Our discussion of Wordsworth’s problem can now be summed [ which 
up in a few words. The relevant point about abstraction, as | «tities 
used in mathematics, say, is that in abstracting we seem at first meth 
to be simply omitting certain facts from consideration, and yet, f joure 
as a result of this, we are enabled to see an immense number of dogmi 
further, and usually more general, facts. Up toa point the effects and n 
of abstraction in poetry are analogous. There is, however, the asthe 
all-important difference, that while the “ new truths” gained by | duty: 
the geometer’s abstractions are explicit, definable, and deducible, them. 
those gained by the poet’s abstractions are inevitably vague and hearin 
indefinite in their range. And that is a most important feature tools 
of them ; indeed, it is responsible for the peculiar “ pleasure of [Philos 
the imagination ” to which they give rise. This pleasure requires, 
first, that the comparisons framed by imagination shall be so new 
that the object they start from shall come to “ re-act upon the 
mind .. . like a new existence”’, and second, that such com- 
parisons shall not be too explicit : otherwise it would be impossible 
for a sense of their truth “ to grow—and continue to grow’. 
This problem, chosen to illustrate the journeyman estheticians’s 
methods, is by no means the only one of its kind that arises from 
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Wordsworth’s great prefaces. Others arise from his contradic- 
tory statements regarding the “ general and operative ” truth of 
poetry and the “duty ” of poetry “to treat of things, not as they 
are, but as they appear . . . to the senses and the passions”, 
and from his theory of “ poetic diction”. The problem chosen 
is, however, probably the most important of all these, and it has 
the advantage of suggesting two other closely related problems 
that arise from the criticism of literature and of the plastic arts : 
one of these is provided by the fact that critics habitually praise 
concrete details, illustrations, allusions, etc., in poetry or prose of 
a generally reflective tenor, and habitually condemn details, 
allusions, etc., that are personal or, at least, subjective ; the other 
is provided by the idea of abstraction as used by Cezanne in his 
analysis and vindication of his own methods of painting. I 
would not wish to urge, however, that the problem I have dealt 
with occupies a central or pivotal position among esthetic 
problems. Others, quite as crucial, arise from the attempt to 
darify the notion of reading a single work of art and of estab- 
lishing agreement or coherence as between different readings of it. 
(It is by this approach, I suspect, that the whole problem of the 
units of meaning and value in the different arts can best be 
examined.) But, in general, no suggested list of esthetic 
problems could possibly be exhaustive, or for that matter repre- 
sentative: for no one can lay down in advance the lines along 
which criticism must go, or can forsee the kinds of difficulty 
critics may not run into. Finally, while I believe that the 
method employed above is typical of the kinds of method which 
journeyman estheticians will find most useful, I don’t want to 
dogmatise or to be interpreted too narrowly on this point. New 
and more penetrating philosophical methods, highly relevant to 
esthetic problems, may be produced at any moment, and it is the 
duty of journeyman estheticians to look out for these and apply 
them. Indeed, why should journeyman estheticians deserve a 
hearing, if they do not bring to their problems the best logical 
tools available: if they cannot claim, in the words of the most 
philosophical of all great poets, 
Selber 
Bringen schickliche Hande wir.” 
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V.—_SOME ARGUMENTS AGAINST 
G. E. MOORE’S VIEW OF THE FUNCTION OF 
“GOOD” IN ETHICS 


By Prprra Haezraut, M.A. 


In the preface to Principia Ethica (edition of 1903, p. viii, ling 
4, 5) Moore divides the possible aims of Ethics into two main 
trends. The one seeks an answer to the question: “ What kind 
of things ought to exist for their own sake ?”’; the other to the 
query: “ What kinds of actions ought we to perform?” Fo 
various reasons, which shall be examined in detail as they are of 
paramount importance for the general intent of Moore’s ethical 
thought, absolute primacy is given to the first query over the 
second. So much so that the answer to the former is regarded 
by Moore as the solution to our ethical problems, the answer to 
the latter following almost automatically and as a corollary from 
the material constitution of the answer to the first. 

As all answers to the first question are commonly (and very 
roughly) qualified by the attribute “ good ”, whilst those to the 
second are as commonly (and as roughly) qualified by the attribute 
“right ”’, Moore makes his stand on this matter even mor 
explicit, by defining “right ”’ as “ good-as-a-means’”. Whether 
this attitude is warranted by the facts of moral experience, or by 
stringent reasoning from these facts, will be our first preoccupa- 
tion. 

In compliance with the demands of all methodical enquiry 
into Ethics, Moore starts his analysis with the initial datum of 
all such enquiries: the existence de facto of the act of moral 
judgment. In our experience, he says, we cannot but come 
across such sentences as “ This is good’, “ This is bad”, ete. 
Most of these assertions are obviously concerned with human 
conduct even where human conduct is not explicitly stated to be 
their subject. Therefore Ethics is undoubtedly concerned with 
the question of what good conduct is. But, Moore continues, good 
conduct (which we must remember is more closely and immedi- 
ately associated with query number two: “ What kind of actions 
ought we to perform ?” than with query number one) is a com- 
plex notion. It contains the notion of “ good ” as well as the 
notion of “conduct”. For (a) Conduct may be good, bad or 
indifferent, and (6) Other things besides conduct may be good. 
Hence all ethical enquiry, whose preoccupation is after all with 
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“good” and “ bad ” (which are its own specific and constitutive 
notions) rather than with conduct, cannot limit itself into an 
analysis of the judgment of conduct. For, since “‘ good denotes 
a property that is common to conduct and other things” (p. 2, 1. 7, 
a. f.) we might mistake the nature of this property by limiting 
our enquiry to one instance only (namely good conduct) of all 
possible good things. Thus we might take for the general nature 
of “ good ” something specific to conduct, and not shared by all 
those other things which might be called good. Moreover, by 
thus failing to grasp the nature of good in general, we are certain 
to mistake the nature of its particular: good conduct. 

Therefore the first task of Ethics is to investigate the nature 
of “good ” in general. This once grasped, the nature of “ good 
conduct ” will automatically follow from it, as a corollary, im- 
portant only in as much as it might furnish the means of attain- 
ment of “THE Good”. By this argument Moore takes the 

rimacy of query number one over query number two to be 
established irrevocably. Almost as a matter of logical conse- 
quence, the task of Ethics is pronounced to consist in the deter- 
mination and enunciation of the nature of “the Good ” to which 
we all must aspire, rather than in the discovery and enunciation 
of a supreme law, to be followed and realised in our conduct. 

“The peculiarity of Ethics is not that it investigates assertions 
about human conduct but that it investigates that property of 
things which is denoted by the term good and the converse 
property denoted by the term bad. It must in order to establish 
its conclusions investigate the truth of all such assertions except 
those which assert the relation of this property only to a single 
existent ” (p. 36 & 23, 1. 2). 

Another assertion of Moore’s that ought to be mentioned at 
this point occurs in the preface, p. viii, 1. 6, and runs “... 
exactly what it is that we ask about a thing when we ask whether 
it ought to exist for its own sake, is good, or has intrinsic value ”’. 

At this point, several questions may be raised :— 

(A) Whether the contention that, other things besides conduct 

may be good, is true? Ifso :— 

(a) Does this imply that all instances of the application of 
good have but one meaning : not in the sense of deriva- 
tive or primary meaning, but in the sense that they 
all possess moral significance ? 

(8) If all instances of the application of “ good” are not 
upso facto possessed of moral significance, what exactly 
can their meaning be, and in what relation do they 
stand to the specifically moral meaning of “ good ” ? 
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(B) Whether the contention that, the property, commonly 
denoted by “ good ” comes under the jurisdiction of Ethics, 
in all its applications, is true, and whether its truth neces- 
sarily follows from the affirmation of (A) ? 

Explanation: The property “good” as it appears in the 
complex notion “ good conduct’, possesses a specifically “moral” 
meaning, which is drawn either from its intrinsic nature, or from 
its conjunction with a certain subject, namely human conduct, 
i.e. conduct which is motivated, willed, intended, and, at least for 
our purposes, under the control of a free and intelligent agent, 
I suggest that the moral significance of “ good ” in the complex 
notion “good conduct” is based on the later part (conduct) 
rather than on the former (good). For ‘“‘ conduct ” even when 
lacking all further qualification but that of being the motivated 
conduct of a free and rational agent, preserves still some moral 
connotation, whereas for “ good” this is an open question. To 
illustrate this point: the moral significance of statements like: 
“ Art is good ”, “‘ Modern sanitary installations are good ”, is by 
no means self-evident, unless we are carried away by the mere 
similarity of expression. In some cases, as for example in “a 
good hiding ’’, “ a good road ”’, etc., this lack of obvious and self- 
evident moral implication is even more evident. On the other 
hand, these statements are not devoid of sense, nor do they give 
the impression of being merely examples of the misuse of the 
property “good”. Good, we might therefore conclude tente- 
tively for the moment may be employed to qualify other things 
besides conduct. But in what sense, whether moral or other- 
wise, it is so employed must for the moment remain an open 
question. 

In any case, even granted that (A) is true, it is premature to 
conclude from this one premiss, as Moore does, that (B) is true 
(t.e. to conclude from the fact that other things besides conduct 
may be good, that all such applications of good fall necessarily 
under the jurisdiction of Ethics). Indeed, it seems to me that 
(B) does not follow from (A) at all, as Moore would have it, but 
rather from (a). That is, only if it be proven that all applications 
of the property “ good ”’ ipso nomine convey an ethical significance, 
in other words, that all applications of good have but one mean- 
ing and that meaning ethical, the contention that all applications 
of the property “good” fall under the jurisdiction of Ethics, 
will be true by implication. That is, Moore’s contention that the 
preoccupation of Ethics is with “ good”’ and “ bad ”’ rather than 
with conduct will be justified. But as (a) seems at present to be 
a tacit and even unconscious assumption, rather than a sufficiently 
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proven assertion, and as it is not self-evident enough to be 
accepted without proof, (a) seems hardly a strong enough basis 
for an edifice as vast as the Principia Ethica. 

Moreover, the question seems precluded already in the sentence 
quoted above from the preface, where for all purposes what 
ought to exist for its own sake, is identified with intrinsic value 
and also with what is good in itself. 

Now this is by no means necessarily or even generally true, 
unless we take nothing to have intrinsic value except moral 
goodness. But this is obviously not what Moore means, whose 
general striving is to widen the boundaries of Ethics rather than 
to annihilate the domain of Aesthetics. As an explanation let us 
take “the Beautiful’ as an example of a thing possessed of 
intrinsic value. Is “ the Beautiful ” always and a priori identical 
with the good ? Or again, if we agree to say that ‘‘ The beautiful 
having intrinsic value is always good ”—is “ good ” in this sense 
always and a priori identical with the good in the moral sense 
which is the predicate of human conduct ? Suppose we had two 
instances of indiscriminate and unmotivated bombing. In one 
instance the old stained glass windows of a fourteenth-century 
church were destroyed. In the second case a house full of the 
most worthless possible of human beings, say incurable criminal 
lunatics. Which would be the morally worse action ? And which 
action would diminish the sum total of intrinsic value existent 
in the world to a greater degree ? Does not the fact that these 
two questions are not identical, that indeed the answers to them 
are of necessity opposite, prove that intrinsic value and moral 
goodness are not necessarily one and the same thing? That they 
might even clash with each other in their respective appeal and 
attraction for us ? 

Now, the special and specific preoccupation of Ethics it seems to 
me should be with moral goodness rather than with the beautiful, 
which after all comes mainly under the jurisdiction of Aesthetics. 
Granted even that moral goodness and the beautiful have this in 
common, that they both possess intrinsic value (the problem of 
intrinsic value is far too complicated and controversial to be 
pursued here) does this entitle the science of ethics to extend its 
boundaries in order to include all the domains of intrinsic value 
and incorporate them into its own system? Would this not 
bring about a blurring of the specific mission and character of 
Ethics, an insensitivity to its particular principles? Should we 
not, on the contrary, try to define the unique quality of Ethics 
as clearly as possible, and draw its boundaries as sharply as 
possible ? In short, is it not rather the task of Ethics to uphold 
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the moral claims and safeguard itself against encroaching in- fof th 
fluences of kindred domains, rather than to seek to absorb these Fin uw. 
domains and lose its own soul ? 


* * * * * * * * * 


However, before we can satisfactorily answer the question nigh 
whether “ good ” holds moral significance in all its applications, J _ itsel! 
we must discuss the notion of good as presented by Moore. We fF wave 
have seen that the question which Moore regards as the main the i 
aim of Ethics: ‘“‘ What kind of things ought to exist for their | does 
own sake ?” may according to his assumptions be simplified to fF but 
the question: “‘ What is good?” There are, says Moore, three f posit 
possible answers to this question: (a) particular answers of the — im 
form “ This painting is good”; (6) general answers of the form — cont 
“ Books are good ”’, “‘ Pleasure is good’ ; and (c) definitions as by i 
when we say “ Pleasure is good ”, not like in (b) meaning that f  ignor 
pleasure is one of many possible good things, or even that pleasure [the : 
alone is a good thing, 1.e., p € g or pis comprised in g, but meaning tivel 
that p = g, pleasure is identical with good and good with pleasure, immé 
The particular answers, Moore argues, are of no interest to this — Now 
enquiry. The definition is useless since “ good” taken as a pre- lines. 
dicate is a simple unique and undefinable notion in the sensein [is 20 
which yellow is undefinable. The general answers are our clue conce 
to a possible definition of what “the good” (taken as a sub- f from 
stantive, an embracing whole of many and variegated parts) [ from 
might be. Hence our main task should be to examine all such f fom 
general answers, and sound them as to the truth of their conten- these 
tion. In Moore’s case this meant a survey of such schools of what 
thought as Hedonism, Utilitarianism, Evolutionism and the We al 
Ethics of H. Sidgwick. During this examination their solutions a cer 
should be stripped of the pretension of being definitions of “ good”. whick 
They should be subjected to a rigorous examination as to the each 
truth of their contention, and when once found true, these various Hene 
answers should be incorporated into the final idea of the good as its of a 
constitutive parts. 

Here, too, several points may be raised in argument :— term 
(A) Is it really impossible to define ‘‘ good ”’ ? 
(B) What justification is there for the assumption of the > ‘ould 
existence of such a comprehensive whole as “the good”, predic 
whether it be defined as an organic unity or not ? in wh 

(A) In so far as “ good ” denotes a certain simple and unique and ¢ 
property of things it cannot be defined in the sense that it is irre- neithe 
placeable by another term, or by a string of terms, or by an neithe 
enumeration of its constituent parts, i.e. a descriptive definition good, 
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of the term is not possible. But, on the other hand, a definition 
in usu, in the sense in which z is defined in the equation 


2x2 + 3y + 62 + 13=—0 


might be possible. For example “ yellow ” though indefinable in 
itself, might be defined as “ that colour which corresponds to the 
wavelength €”; or alternatively as “ that colour which occupies 
the intermediate place between red and green’. This admittedly 
does not give us an accurate description of what the term contains, 
but furnishes us with a workable means of determining the 
position of this term in our general system of knowledge. Indeed, 
in many cases where the property is simple and unique and its 
content grasped immediately and directly either by the senses or 
by intuition, it is found useful in scientific investigations to 
ignore this and deal but with its definition in usu. Thus though 
the significance of, say, the ordinal number 2 is grasped intui- 
tively, analytical arithmetics finds it useful to define 2 as the 
immediate successor of 1, or the immediate predecessor of 3. 
Now a certain definition of good may be attempted on the same 
lines. ‘‘ Good ”, we might say, “is the opposite of bad.” This 
is not so trivial as it might seem. For although our intuitive 
concept of good may vary considerably from one age to another, 
from one country to another, from one social class to another, 
from one individual to another, and even in the same individual 
from one time to another, one thing remains stable throughout 
these changes : its relation to “bad”. In other words, of good 
whatever we might mean by it, 2.e. whatever its material content, 
we always approve ; of bad we disapprove. There seems to be 
a certain reflexive relation between “good” and “ approval ”, 
which exists of necessity—and in all cases. They correspond to 
each other as “‘ yellow” corresponds to the ‘“‘ wavelength é”’. 
Hence for our purpose we might define “‘ good ” as that property 
of a thing which calls forth our approval of that thing. To 
avoid misunderstanding it should be stated that by the use of the 
term “calls forth ” we do not mean to imply any causal relation 
between good (as the cause) and approval (as the effect). We 
could have defined good with the same justification as that 
predicate of a thing which expresses our approval of that thing, 
in which case ‘“‘ approval” would have appeared to be the cause 
and ‘ good ’ the effect. But even as “ yellow ” can be said to be 
neither the cause of “‘ €” nor “ ¢” the cause of “ yellow ”, so 
neither is good the cause of approval, nor approval the cause of 
good, but each corresponds to the other in a certain reflexive 
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Telation. Again, as for many scientific analyses it is mor 
useful and more fruitful to examine the relations and implica. 
tions of the wavelength é, than those of ‘ yellow ”’, so it might 
be more useful and fruitful in our enquiry to examine the in. 
plications and relations of “ approval” than those of “ good”, 
Before we go any further there are two points which need clar. 
fication: (a) What exactly do we mean by “ approval”? (6b) 
What are the reasons which might be adduced in justification for 
our reducing the enquiry into the nature of good to an enquiry 
into the implications of approval ? 

(a) To approve of something is to think it desirable (in the seng 
that it should be desired, not in the sense that it is desired) in 
view of a certain object or end, or to think it suitable and fitting 
certain preconceived principles or criteria. 

This definition seems at first sight to call forth a series a 
infinitum, since obviously before we approve of anything we must 
first approve of the object or end for which it is deemed desirable, 
and before we approve of those objects or ends we must approve 
of other objects and ends in view of which the former seem 
desirable, etc. If we want to avoid this, we must assume that 
there are things we approve of in themselves, without reference 
to any ulterior object. But in this case our approval will bk 
based on certain principles which we hold to be true, or m 
certain criteria which we bring to bear on the respective object 
or end. These criteria and principles, which we have termed 
“ preconceived ” open up the vista of yet another infinite series. 
For obviously before we examine whether a thing fits certain 
criteria and principles, we must first examine these criteria and 
principles in their own right, in view of higher criteria and prn- 
ciples, and those again, and so on, ad infinitum. But this is not 
necessarily so. For in our investigation we might come upon 
concept that is primary and self-evident, or which cannot he 
reduced to other concepts, and must either be accepted or rejected 
intuitively. That there is such a primary concept in Ethics, 
which is not identical with good, and therefore not dependent 
on approval I shall try to prove in another connexion. For the 
moment I should like to point out tentatively that not all the 
criteria and principles upon which approval is based are neces 
sarily of a moral character, and that by examining the nature 0 
these criteria it might be possible to prove that not all instances 
of the attribute good necessarily represent instances of morl 
judgment. 

(b) The reasons, then, for reducing the enquiry into the nature 
of “ good ” to an enquiry into the nature of “ approval ” will be - 
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(a) That by this reduction the appearance of the attribute 
“good” in an assertion will be seen to be insufficient to 
establish this assertion as a moral judgment. 

(8) That by this reduction the existence of absolute values 
independent of our reaction to them will be seen to be 
by no means so stringently and conclusively and rigorously 
proven as it would appear to Moore by taking such state- 
ments as “ This picture is good but I do not like it” at 
their face value. 

(y) That even the existence of values, whether absolute or 
not, will not have an automatic bearing on Ethics, since it 
will be seen that all values, even absolute values, are not 
necessarily moral values. 

(B) That therefore as a corollary to a, B and y, no reasonable 
purpose of Ethics will be served by an enumeration of all things 
(whether in particular, general, or definition-like statements is of 
no importance here) that have been or are pronounced good. 
Nor would an examination of them in the light of what we our- 
selves hold to be good serve such a purpose. Nor would it make 
any difference if we should find a common denominator and term 
it the highest good ; or if we should combine several of those 
things on an equal footing and call it an organic whole, a process 
which, by the way, might yield many different and variegated 
patterns of the “good life”... . 
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(a2) Let us examine such diverse statements as: ‘‘a good 
painting ’’, “ good roads ”’, “‘ a good hiding ”’, “ a good slaughter ”’, 
“a good time ”’, “ good conduct ”, “ pleasure is good ”’, “ art is 
good”, “ virtue is good ”’, “‘ justice is good”. On the assumption 
that wherever terms like “‘ good ” and “‘ bad’ appear moral judg- 
ment is given, these statements by including the term “ good ” 
have a spurious appearance of being moral judgments. That this 
appearance is spurious and entirely based on the external uni- 
formity of the attribute good will be seen upon closer inspection. 

What do we mean by calling a painting good? Obviously 
that this particular painting calls forth a feeling of approval in 
us. This approval is easily seen to be based on the fact that we 
consider the painting, or that the painting strikes us as having 
artistic merit for one reason or another. (I have used both the 
term “‘ we consider’ as well as the term “ strikes us” to em- 
phasise the rational-reflective as well as the spontaneous-reaction 
elements that enter into the composition of “‘ approval”’.) Our 
approval of the painting is an instance of esthetic judgment based 
upon certain esthetic principles which we hold to be valid, as 
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well as on a certain direct appeal that the painting in question 
exercises over our esthetic susceptibility. This direct appeal is 
in most cases expressed by the term “ beautiful”. Even a moral 
action can be called beautiful, when considered only in so far as 
it appeals directly to our emotional susceptibilities. Alexander 
in his book, Beauty and other forms of Value, analyses the concept 
of beauty even further, and states that “nothing is beautiful, 
whether in itself attractive or unattractive, save in so far as it is 
esthetically good, or esthetically right ” (p. 165). So that even 
that direct appeal to our susceptibility in order to be effective 
must accord with certain principles and criteria which render it 
(esthetically) right. By calling a painting not only beautiful 
but good, we generally wish to emphasise that it so conforms 
to certain esthetic criteria which we regard as having undoubted 
validity, as to make that painting worthy of our well-considered 
approval over and above any direct appeal it may have. 

However we might regard such complex problems as those of 
the objective and general validity of esthetic criteria and the 
admixture of subjective and objective elements in esthetic 
judgments, one thing is quite clear: In no way did any moral 
considerations enter into the process. We neither consider 
whether the picture will make us morally better men (which is 
not the same as an esthetically enriched one), nor if it will have 
any beneficent effect on the standard of public health, or foster 
a social revolution. All these considerations might enter the 
mind of a spectator but they have nothing to do with his calling 
the painting a good one in the first place, 7.e. with his approba- 
tion or disapprobation of the picture as such. This sort of 
approval might be termed esthetic approval, and the attribute 
“ good ” that corresponds to it is in no way identical with moral 
goodness. 

But let us regard the more general forms of this statement: 
“ good painting ”, and “ painting is good’. In an assertion like 
“good painting” the criteria which determine our approval of 
what constitutes painting that is good, are obviously again of a 
purely «esthetic order. Not so in an assertion like “ Painting is 
good”. Here we almost automatically add in our mind “ good 
for what ?” In this case, we do not approve of painting because 
of its inherent qualities as an art, but for some ulterior motive. 
Thus the difference between such statements as “a good painting” 
and “ painting is good’ , is not so much a difference of generality 
or particularity of statement, but lies in the fact that in one case 
the approval denoted by the attribute “ good ”’ was based on the 
inherent criteria of the concept so qualified, in the other on 
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external criteria. It does not follow that such ulterior motives 
or external criteria are necessarily moral ones, as might be con- 
cluded from the impression that Moore’s discussion of such in- 
stances gives. “Painting” for instance may “be good” for 
hiding the cracks in our wall, which is by no means a moral 
motive. Or, “ Painting” may “be good”? for distracting the at- 
tention of a sovereign from the social injustice rampant in his 
domains, which might be a moral motive though not exactly a 
good one. Now the better the painting, the better it will dis- 
tract the sovereign: ‘‘ Good painting” will be “ bad” which 
proves that the “ good ” in “a good painting ” is by no means 
identical with the “good” in “ Painting is good”. And even if 
our former example might be taken as a sophistry, in any case 
the differences of the set of motives (whether inherent or ulterior) 
in these different assertions may be clearly grasped from the 
fact that such a statement as “‘ Good painting is good ”’ is by 
no means a mere tautology. 

These inherent or ulterior motives must not be confused with 
good-as-a-means, and good-as-an-end. For, although when we 
approve of something for reasons outside its inherent nature, we 
generally approve of it as a means, 1.e. we consider it good-as-a- 
means : when we approve of something for inherent reasons this 
does not mean that we approve of it as an end, as something 
good-in-itself. Sometimes we do not even consider it good at all. 
Qur approval in this case corresponds to what we might roughly 
deserve as ‘“‘ a ‘ good ’ specimen of its kind ”’, or the “ technically 

"To illustrate this point let us take the example of “a good 
toad”. By a ‘‘ good road’ we mean a road that is well-kept, 
asphalt-covered, smooth, straight. Here again the term good 
does not signify moral approval, though it certainly signifies 
approval of some sort. For when we reflect on the criteria and 
pmnciples on which we based our approval of the road, we see 
that no moral criteria have entered our consideration, but only 
such principles as were inherent in the concept of “a road”, and 
our criteria of what a road at its best, at the maximum realisation 
of its function as a road would be like. Hence the “ good ” in 
‘good road ’ did not correspond to any moral approval, but to a 
certain other kind of approval that might be termed “ technical 
approval”. In other words, though the attribute “‘ good” in 
“good roads” is not devoid of meaning, it has no moral signifi- 
cance whatsoever. 

That the kind of approval signified by ‘‘ good ” in such com- 
Plexes as “a good . . .” is always determined by the principles 
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and criteria of the domain of which the concept so qualified is an jus 
element can be seen even more clearly in such examples as : “g mo 
good pleasure ”, “a good hiding ”’, “a good slaughter”. In the cor 
first example we must take “ good ” to mean intense, undisturbed ter 


and of long duration, 7.e. we approve of this pleasure because of s 
certain modifications which enhance its innermost nature, the “g 
nature of being pleasant. Much in the same manner “a good ma) 
slaughter ” means a slaughter which is big, extensive in scope con 
and efficient in its implementation, and therefore when judging for 


of slaughters in general we find this one to be a good example of or « 
its kind. But no moral judgment is implied. The criteria we as 1 


employed are the criteria of the efficiency of the slaughter, the “ g 
maximum realisation of the potentialities implicit in the concept fort 
of the noun qualified by the attribute good. doe 

Therefore when the noun is an element of, say, the esthetic tior 
domain, the term “‘ good ”’ will signify an esthetic judgment, for helj 
it will correspond to the kind of approval that is based on esthetic T 
criteria. When the noun is an element of the domain of science fort 
the attribute “ good ” when applied to it will signify an epistemo- “P 


logical judgment, for it will correspond to the kind of approval Int 
that is based on the principles and criteria of epistemology. app 
Similarly when the noun qualified by the attribute “ good ” is inne 
an element of the domain of Ethics, the term “ good” when ulte 


applied to it, and only in that case will signify a moral judgment, hh 
for it will correspond to that kind of approval which is based on mea 
moral criteria and principles. the} 

In other words, the term “ good ” will have a moral significance whe 


(in such complex notions as “a good . . .”’) only when applied J ie.1 
to concepts that are elements of the ethical domain (necessary In t 
condition). But it will not have this significance whenever it is will 


so applied. (The condition is not sufficient.) For instance, seen 
cruelty ”, “justice”, “‘ virtue”, “ vice’, are certainly moral our. 
concepts. But it is plainly impossible to speak of “a good the 
cruelty ”, “a good vice”, “a good virtue”, or even “ good valu 
justice”. For what reason? Because though all of these may tts 11 
be carried to the highest peak of efficiency, it is not under the no n 
criteria of efficiency that we judge them but under those of ethics. mor: 


And under the criteria of morality the issue has been decided valu 
already and is already embodied in the concept. Thus it is valu 


absurd to say “ a good virtue ’’, for virtue itself means “ a morally Le 
good quality”. Or to say with moral significance “good case 
cruelty” for cruelty is a vice and vice is a morally bad quality, what 


and it is impossible to call a morally bad quality morally good. the s 
In the same way it is absurd to speak of “ good justice ”, for itis 
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justice that is bad is ipso facto justice no longer. But in the 
moral domain there are many concepts which do not by definition 
contain the results of moral judgment, and which we might 
term ‘‘ the plastic material ” of ethics. These are concepts like 
“conduct “ will”’, “‘ motive”, “deed ”’, etc. Let us consider 
“good conduct”. Here the issue is not precluded since conduct 
may be bad, good and indifferent. On the other hand, by “good 
conduct ’’ we do not mean conduct carried to its highest efficiency, 
for such conduct may be bad as well as highly evolved or realised 
or organised or polished, or whatever it may be that we regard 
as the highest technical possibility of conduct. The “ good ”’ of 
“good conduct” is then specifically different from all other 
forms of good, it is moral goodness. Therefore good conduct 
does not share its property with other things and an examina- 
tion of this property, denoted by good, in other things cannot 
help us at all to understand what good conduct is. 

The problem becomes more complicated in assertions of the 
fom “...is good”. For example, “Pleasure is good”; 
“Painting is good”; “ Roads are good”; “Justice is good ”. 
In these cases the predicate “ good ” corresponds to that kind of 
approval, which is not based upon the criteria that govern the 
inner nature of the concept said to be good, but is based on some 
ulterior end, or ulterior reason not inherent in the concept itself. 

In that case we have instances of what is called good-as-a- 
means, and we plainly must first examine the things for which 
they are means, (a) as to their goodness, 7.e. we must ask ourselves 
whether we approve of them, and (6) as to their moral goodness, 
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' 4. we must ask ourselves if we approve of them on moral grounds. 


In this case, our preoccupation will be with those things, and 
will follow the same lines. But in some cases this end may be 
seen to be not ulterior to the concept but inherent in it. Then 
our approval assumes the character of an intuitive acceptance of 
the concept. Concepts so accepted are usually termed ultimate 
values or intrinsic values. But as their acceptance, because of 
its instantaneous character, was not based on moral criteria, it is by 
no Means a necessary attribute of intrinsic values as such, to be 
moral values. In other words, if an intrinsic value is a moral 
value, this is not an outcome of its formal nature as an intrinsic 
value, but the result of its particular, material determinations. 
Let us take ‘‘ Painting is good ” as our first example. In this 
case we naturally ask “ good for what ?” or “ good because of 
what?” The first extension is of no further interest to us here, 
the second might evoke the answer, “ Painting is good because 
itisan art”. This means that we assert “ Art” to be “ good ”. 
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On what grounds? Because it incarnates the beautiful. That 
means that we assert “the Beautiful” to be “good”. On what 
grounds? Because it is beautiful. That is, the beautiful becomes 
the reason and the end for our approval of it. Saying that “the 
beautiful” is “good”, is really saying that it is ‘‘ beautiful”, 
z.e. that our approval of it has the character of an intuitive 
acceptance and affirmation of its nature as the beautiful. This 
means that saying that the “beautiful is good” is a mere 
tautology unless we specify “good” to mean “ morally good”, 
in which case this assertion is plainly false, since not moral but 
esthetic criteria have entered into the constitution of the beautiful, 
The two may coincide by chance, but are not necessarily identical, 
As a matter of fact they often clash in actual experience. 

Let us examine the more difficult and problematic assertion; 
“Pleasure is good”. Let us assume that “ Pleasure is good” 
really means something besides “ Pleasure is good because it is 
pleasant ”, which would be only another illustration of the case 
of intuitive approval. Let us assume that “ Pleasure is good” 
is a moral judgment, i.e. that we judge “pleasure” to be 
“morally good”. Then its opposite “ pain ” would be “ morally 
evil”. I suggest that it is not so, but that pain and pleasure are 
morally neutral concepts, and that whenever they enter moral 
judgments, they do so, and are proclaimed to be morally bad or 
good, in accordance with some other element, moral by its in- 
trinsic nature, in combination with which they form the object of 
our moral judgment. I suggest this because I see no valid reason 
for attributing to pleasure (as against other values) a special 
standing as regards morality, and insisting in the face of all 
evidence to the contrary on its being good ; even in the restricted 
sense of its being prima facie good, 1.e. holding that a complex 
situation in so far as it includes pleasure is in so far morally good. 
On the contrary, cruelty in so far as it holds pleasure is in so far 
morally worse, for example; whilst if an operation has to be 
undergone in which some pain is unavoidable, the greater or 
lesser degree of pain does not change the moral standing of the 
whole situation at all. Illustrations can be multiplied ad hb. 
They all seem to me to point to one thing ; that since (a) no such 
thing as pure (uncaused and unconditioned) pleasure ever enters 
our moral judgment, and (5) the moral standing of such complex 
objects of our moral judgment in which pleasure is a part seem 
to be determined not so much by the fact of pleasure being 
present as by the nature of its cause, circumstances, and perhaps 
effects, it would be more plausible to hold that pleasure and pain 
are morally neutral and dependent in their moral worth upon 
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the moral standing of the thing or the activity they accompany. 
This seems to me not only a plausible, logical and fairly-well- 
founded view to take, but also a very workable and useful 
hypothesis to hold when dealing with moral problems. Into 
what unnecessary mental acrobatics the contrary view leads us 
can be best illustrated by these extracts. They are taken from 
Susan Stebbing’s Hobhouse Lecture (Dec. 1943) and propound a 
thoroughly Moorian view of Ethics :— 

‘Moral evaluation is not confined to the evaluation and 
criticism of conduct, it is concerned with good and evil wherever 
they may be found .. .’ (p. 12). ‘Consider, for example, the 
pair of ethical judgments: “ Pain is evil”, “ Cruelty is evil”. 
These are diverse types. ‘‘ Pain is evil” I shall call a simple, or 
basic ethical judgment in the quite precise sense that the truth of 
the judgment is not based upon any other ethical judgment that 
is more logically simple, but is itself a basis for other ethical 
judgments. “Cruelty is evil” is not thus simple and basic, its 
truth is based upon the judgment “ Pain is evil” and follows 
from this judgment, together with the intrinsic nature of cruelty 
as being enjoyment in witnessing or inflicting pain upon other 
sentient beings. I should myself say that it follows from the 
judgment “ cruelty is evil” that under all circumstances and in 
all conditions to act cruelly is evil. This follows, however, from 
the total judgment, not merely from the fact that what is pre- 
dicated of something is that it is evil. It does not follow from 
the judgment “ Pain is evil” that deliberately to inflict pain is 
to act evilly, nor that a situation in which pain is present is 
naturally evil on the whole. The pairs of judgments I have 
cited as examples are clearly diverse in logical type. 

‘A judgment of a third type has been mentioned in what I 
have just said : To act cruelly is evil. This judgment could not 
be true unless the judgment “‘ Cruelty is evil” were true. And 
cruelty could not be evil unless it were true that ‘ Pain is 
evil” ’ (p. 13). 

Now several fallacies may be pointed out in this argument : 
First, though “ Pain is evil” is a logically basic judgment, in the 
sense that it is not based on other judgments, but as I have put 
it, is intuitively accepted, it is overhasty, and against the evidence 
adduced by herself (“It does, however, not follow from the 
judgment “ Pain is evil”, that deliberately to inflict pain is to 
act evilly, etc... .” Susan Stebbing, quoted above) to infer 
that it is also an ethical judgment, basic or otherwise. For, as 
we have seen, “ pain’ might enter into moral situations without 
Prejudging their ethical standing in one way or another. This 
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could not be so if “ pain ” in its intrinsic nature would hold an 
ethical meaning, an ethical value. Witness the case of “ cruelty ”, 
“ Cruelty ” is a moral concept, though not a simple or a basic one, 
But in so far as it is a moral concept, holding its moral value and 
worth in itself, the judgment “‘ Cruelty is morally evil” is true 
in all cases, or whenever “cruelty ” enters a moral situation, 
that situation is necessarily, irrevocably and unredeemably evil, 
But it would be hard to explain how, if “‘ Cruelty is evil ”’ is based 
and derived from “ Pain is evil”, the derived judgment had more 
moral validity and force than the judgment from which it is 
derived. Therefore we must conclude that ‘ Cruelty is evil ” as 
a moral judgment is not based upon “ Pain is evil ” but draws its 
moral validity from some other element, or principle that enters 
its formation. 

What are the elements that make up the concept of cruelty! 
There is: Pain. The infliction of pain. The deliberate infliction 
of pain. The deliberate infliction of pain upon a sentient being 
to his detriment. The enjoyment, or pleasure taken at the 
deliberate infliction of pain upon a sentient being to his detriment, 
Explanation : The presence of pain though in itself unpleasant 
(bad) is not enough to constitute a moral evil, as we have seen. 
The infliction of it may be involuntary and therefore not morally 
bad. The deliberate infliction of it upon a sentient being may 
be for his own good (like an operation) and therefore morally good. 
Only when the infliction of pain is deliberate and to the detr- 
ment of a sentient being we have a situation of unadulterated 
moral evil. When enjoyment, i.e. pleasure in this, is added, the 
evil of the situation increases or in any case does not decrease. 

Hence we are forced to conclude that the basis of what is 
morally evil in the complex situation “cruelty ” is not the pain 
involved but the “ harming of a sentient being ” and the enjoy- 
ment of this harm. “ Cruelty is evil” as a moral judgment is, 
therefore, not based upon the judgment “ Pain is evil”, but on 
the contrary, in so far as pain may be said to be morally evil itis 
so as a possible ingredient of “ cruelty ”. 

“Pain” and “ pleasure ” then, harbouring no moral elements 
in their intrinsic nature, are not moral values, and therefore the 
judgments “ Pain is evil”’, “ Pleasure is good ” being intuitive 
judgments cannot be ethical ones. 

On the other hand, “ Justice is good ” is a moral judgment. 
“ Justice is good ” because it is intuitively approved, it is morally 
good because its material particular content is in accordance 
with certain basic moral criteria, 7.e. our approval of it is morally 
determined and refers to a moral content. 
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We may now conclude and say that the answer to the query 
“What is good ?” is so far from furnishing us with a solution of 
our ethical problem that the attributes “good” and “ bad” in 
general do not even furnish us with the subject-matter of ethical 
enquiry. At most they might seem to serve as indicators, 
pointing the way to where in some cases ethical subject-matter 
may be found, depending on whether the approval to which 
“good ” corresponds in each case, is based on moral criteria, or 
involves an intuitive acceptance of a moral concept. Hence, in 
our opinion, the peculiarity of ethics most certainly is its pre- 
occupation with assertions about human conduct, and with the 
property of “ good ” or “ bad ” not wherever they may be found 
but only in so far as these terms are applied to human conduct. 

(8) In order to prove that “‘ good” is not dependent on our 
approval (an association which we do not uphold in its causal 
but only in its correlative meaning, i.e. that where “good” 
appears there is also approval, and vice versa) but is the expression 
of an objective value, independent of our subjective reaction to 
it, Moore cites assertion of the form: “This . . . is good but I 
do not like it.” He takes this to mean, that though subject- 
ively we do not appreciate a painting—for example—yet we 
must bow to the objective manifestation of the intrinsic value of 
(in this case) beauty and call it “‘ good”. But we have seen that 
to call a painting “good”, means to assert that it complies 
with certain esthetic principles and rules, which we suppose to 
govern the art of painting, and to possess certain qualities that 
constitute the artistic merit of a painting. On the other hand, 
the assertion of such a relation between the particular painting 
and certain zesthetic principles, we have called ‘‘ the expression of 
approval”. For it would manifestly be absurd to call a painting 
good, when it neither appeals directly to our esthetic suscept- 
ibility (“we do not like it”) nor conforms to our conception of 
what a picture should be, even though this conception came to us 
second-hand. On the other hand, what is the meaning of “ like ” 
in this assertion ? There are two possibilities: Either it means 
that I approve of the picture for certain reasons and on certain 
principles which I yet do not regard as accepted and venerable 
enough in the hierarchy of esthetic rules to warrant the decree 
of“ good ” ; or it means that I have no better reason to approve 
of the picture than a sentimental attachment involving an 
emotional reaction that I choose to express by “ like ”. 

For example, if we say: “This is a very bad painting but I 
like it because I inherited it from my great-grandmother or 
because I have seen it hanging over the mantelpiece ever since I 
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was a child’, we do not make an esthetic assertion, let alone a 
moral judgment, but recount a piece of biography for what it 
may beworth. Therefore this second meaning of “like ”’ is of no 
interest to us, and it was certainly not in this second meaning 
that Moore wanted it to be understood. 

On the other hand, if we accept “like” in its first meaning, 
there is no essential difference between the grounds of its asser- 
tion, and the grounds and structure of the judgment expressed 
by goo d 

The reason for this difference lies rather in the different amount 
of objective force and validity which we attribute to the two 
respective sets of criteria. This amount is not necessarily fixed, 
or unchangeable, and the proportional strength of the sets are 
variable in time so that what we might pronounce to-day “ Good 
but not to our liking” we might to-morrow pronounce to be 
“to our liking but bad”. In other words what may be to-day 
the primary principles and criteria of ssthetic judgment may 
to-morrow become secondary. For example, we view a certain 
surrealist painting. It does not conform to our main precon- 
ceived ideas and criteria of what a good painting should be ; on 
the other hand, something about it may strike us as being “a 
good sense of colour ”’, which also is regarded as one of the criteria 
of a good painting. We should then pronounce judgment and 
say: “It is not a good picture but there is something about it 
which I like”. Now suppose the same picture viewed by a 
second surrealist painter. He will in the main agree with the 
esthetic principles of his rival’s work, but since his idea of im- 
plementation of these principles will necessarily be different, he 
will pronounce the picture to be “ good ” (because of its accord- 
ance with his main artistic principles), but not to his liking 
(because of its deficiency in view of some other esthetic criterion 
of secondary importance). In both cases judgment will be given 
in accordance with the same two sets of principles. The difference 
being that in the first case greater importance is ascribed to one 
set (what we might call the classical principle in painting); in 
the second case greater importance is given to the second set of 
principles (what we might term the surrealist principle of painting). 
Hence, as far as the nature of the grounds and the logical structure 
of the judgment is concerned, there is no essential difference 
between the assertion “this is good” and “I like this”. In 
the same way in which the “good” corresponds to “ approval”, 
“like”, too, corresponds to approval. It seems also probable 
that there are just as many kinds of “liking” as there are 
kinds of “ good ”, and kinds of “ approval”. If so,“ like ” and 
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“good” signify the difference of degree in the assurance of 
approval (the degree of assurance being dependent on the primary 
orsecondary importance attributed to the grounds on which it is 
pased). Though the relation between “good” and “like ” is 
thereby irrevocably stated, the material contents of what we 
call “‘ good ” or “ liked ” are variable in direct proportion to the 
variable standards of different periods. 

In the main, the same argument will apply to statements like 
“The Useful is good but I do not like it’, where the ‘“‘ Useful” 
will be seen to be “ good ” because of our approval of, say, the 
principles of general prosperity, but will be seen to be not “ to 
our liking ” because of our approval of the esthetic principles of 
art, with which the useful does not always comply. Sometimes 
moral principles may or may not form one of the sets; and 
though it is never on moral grounds that one set is regarded as 
more important than the other, it is an open question whether in 
the case mentioned above (when moral principles form one of the 
sets) preponderance is always given to this set. For example : 
“Cruelty is bad but I like it” seems to imply this, and so does 
“Justice and Equity are good but I do not like them”. In 
other words, it is an open question whether the appearance of a 
“good” which is “ morally good ” automatically degrades other 
kinds of good to “ like ”’, i.e. whether absolute primacy should be 
given to moral approval over any other kinds of approval. 

Personally I am inclined to think so, and proof for this con- 
tention might be found in an examination of our everyday moral 
experience. 

(y) As to the existence of eternal intrinsic values, independent 
of our approval, all that can be proven is that there are things of 
which we approve for no ulterior reason but their inherent nature, 
but which not only are not independent of our approval, but 
whose only possible definition contains the concept of approval. 
We define value, or intrinsic value then, as that concept which 
generally corresponds to what we have termed “ intuitive 
approval’. This relation between “intrinsic value” and 
“intuitive approval ” is not causal in any respect but correlative, 
as we have seen the relation between “ yellow ” and ‘‘ wavelength 
€” to be. But then “intrinsic value ” will have no meaning 
outside this definition, and for our purposes, in an ethical enquiry, 
we might find it useful to investigate the nature and_peculiar- 
ites of “intuitive approval” rather than those of “ intrinsic 
value”. It will also be understood that “intrinsic values ” are 
hot necessarily moral values, as the concept of “intuitive ap- 
proval ” does not contain any reference to moral criteria. There 
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might be a moral concept, which is also an intrinsic value, but this 
will be grasped directly in its material contents. It might also be 
that in any clash of values, the moral will prove the stronger, and 
aspire to primacy over all other values. But this also cannot 
be proven by an enumeration and survey of values, their exam- 
ination and arrangement into patterns, but by an analysis of our 
moral experience, our actual moral judgments, their grounds, 
laws and validity. 
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VI.—DISCUSSIONS. 
CAN WE PLAN FOR SOCIAL PROGRESS ? 


Ix the October issue of this Journal, Mr. Rhees discussed the problem 
of Social Engineering by opposing the views of Professor John 
Anderson? to those of Dr. Popper.? In doing this he obscures 
the fact that on what is perhaps the most important issue involved 
they are in fundamental agreement, though for different reasons. 

The issue is that of the possibility of large-scale planning for social 
progress. Now it seems to me that this is the important question 
of our time and that the differences between Anderson and Popper 

le before their fundamental agreement that such planning is 
impossible and that attempts at such planning are to be deplored 
and discouraged. 

Popper attacks historicism, that is, the doctrine that the course 
of history is determined by general laws which make the activities 
of individuals irrelevant. Against this he argues that man is free 
to change the course of events, that the future is open or indeter- 
mined and that it depends entirely upon the actions and desires 
of men what that future will be like. Hence it is impossible to 
predict the future course of history. But science consists in framing 
hypotheses which enable us to predict some future happening, and 
the occurrence or non-occurrence of this tests our hypothesis. This 
is impossible for the study of history therefore history is not 
scientific and therefore we cannot scientifically base our future 
actions upon a study of history. 

Nevertheless Popper considers that social engineering is possible. 
We cannot plan future society because we cannot tell what the 
future will be like, but we can make a scientific study (not an 
historical study) of social institutions and their workings and we 
can in the light of this investigation introduce gradual piecemeal 
reforms, that is, we can gradually improve our schools, our legal 
system, our forms of government, our penal institutions, bit by bit 
through study and experimentation on each of the actual in- 
stitutions concerned. This is what happened in Britain and else- 
where in the nineteenth and early twentieth century—piecemeal 
progress to an undefined future but no overall plan. Piecemeal 
planning through the study of individual institutions is possible 
and leads to social progress. Large-scale planning is impossible 
and Utopian and leads to disillusion and disaster. 

I would say in reply to this analysis by Popper that experiments 


‘These are expressed in various articles in the Australasian Journal 
of Psychology and Philosophy. 

*In “The Open Society and its Enemies” and in “The Poverty of 
Historicism,” Economica, August, 1944. 
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in social institutions can tell us something but they are not decisive B for 
Popper seems to think that in social affairs we can have something F excl 
analogous to the laboratory where we can try things out on a small F _ jnsp 
scale for test purposes and so if results are favourable make the equ: 
changes more general. Obviously this is a desirable thing tod > toc 
up to a point, but we must not exaggerate the importance of such F Ist 
experiments. Conditions change with the size of the experiment, kine 
What works in the experimental school may not be so successful F And 
when extended to schools at large. Robert Owen’s factory exper. B that 
ments and his miniature socialist communities although not com. f 
pletely barren did not have any decisive bearing on the desirability the 
of improving working conditions or of establishing a socialist society, J Pop 
Similarly the attempts of governments to set up nationalized in — man 
dustries throw little light on the possibility of a completely F refer 
nationalized industry. The success or failure of an island of F met 
socialism in a capitalistic economy tells us little about the working the | 
of a socialist economy. Owen’s factory system might well have o 
failed but it would not have been correct to conclude from this that nist 
the industrial system could be run only on the basis of poor working fis a 


conditions. 

Furthermore the very nature of social problems requires large J inter 
scale many-sided solutions rather than individual piecemeal reforms. and 
The abolition of slavery which occurred in the nineteenth century intel 
and of which I gather Dr. Popper approves, was stultified because W 


it was treated as merely the isolated problem of setting free the fF that 
slaves. It needed no experiments to establish the fact that what is in 


was also required was the education, technical training and establish- I: 
ment of the former slaves as free and equal citizens in fact as well holis 
as in law and that this could only be done as part of a large-scale no ¢ 
and many-sided plan. large 

In the nineteenth century the people got the vote, elementary for | 
education and increased leisure. All these things were desirable with 
but again they turned out to be less beneficial than was expected ig 
largely because they were unco-ordinated so that the education peor 
bore little relation to the other reforms. Education instead of fit ix 
providing training in citizenship and the wise use of leisure merely to d 
aided the propagandist in the use of irrational methods of persuasion old. 
and created a market for the inferior in literature. No doubt this meet 
is preferable to the previous condition of ignorance and squalor TI 
in which the English people lived but it is a sad perversion of social that 
reform nevertheless. of Wi 

I would say then that piecemeal technology or piecemeal planning is no 
only becomes intelligent planning in so far as it ceases to be piece- mere 
meal. Popper at one stage almost recognizes this. He says: at re 
“Tt may be questioned perhaps whether the piecemeal and holistic in ck 
approaches here described are fundamentally different, considering conc 


that no limitations of the scope of a piecemeal approach have been 
given. As this approach is understood here, constitutional reforms, 
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for example, fall well within its scope; also it is not intended to 
exclude the possibility that a series of piecemeal reforms may be 
inspired by one general tendency, for example, towards a greater 
equalization of incomes. In this way piecemeal methods may lead 
to changes in what is usually called the “ class structure of society ”’. 
Isthere any difference it may be asked between such more ambitious 
kinds of piecemeal engineering and the holistic or Utopian approach ? 
And this question may become even more pertinent if we consider 
that, when trying to assess the likely consequences of some pro- 

reform, the piecemeal technologist must do his best to trace 
the repercussions of any measure on the ‘whole’ of society ’’.1 
Popper goes on to say that there is no hard and fast line of de- 
marcation and that the large-scale planners in fact use the method 
referred to in the quotation. He says that there are not two different 
methods in practice but only two doctrines of which one is true and 
the other is dangerous and liable to lead to mistakes. 

I would argue, however, that a doctrine can only lead to practical 
mistakes if it does make a difference in method and that here there 
is a difference of method. It is the difference between treating 
social problems in isolation from each other and treating them as 
interacting situations. If piecemeal engineering remains piecemeal 
and does not develop into large-scale planning then it fails to become 
intelligent. 

What are Popper’s objections to holistic planning? He says 
that to plan everything is impossible and therefore holistic planning 
is impossible. 

I would reply that this is merely a verbal victory. If by definition 
holistic planning is made to mean planning everything then it is 
no doubt impossible. But this has no relevance to the issue of 
large-scale versus piecemeal planning. One can assert the necessity 
for large-scale planning and its supericrity over piecemeal planning 
without claiming that everything must be planned. 

Popper claims that the holistic planner is forced to organize 
people as well as things and therefore people must be changed to 
fit into the new society. This means that we have no test by which 
to decide whether or not the new dispensation is better than the 
old. Only if people remain the same can we test whether the new 
meets their needs better than the old. 

This argument also applies to piecemeal planners. I presume 
that slum clearance would constitute the sort of piecemeal planning 
of which Dr. Popper would approve. But slum clearance surely 
is not merely a matter of changing material conditions and it is not 
merely material conditions that we want to change. We also aim 
at removing child delinquency, gangsterism, alcoholism, etc.; and 
in changing the material conditions we aim at changing the people 
concerned, and the material changes must be planned with these 
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2 Economica, August, 1944, p. 124. 
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other changes in mind. If our slum clearance is successful in its 
aims, if we raise the level of living and thinking in a particular 
community in this way, would it not be absurd of a critic to say rt 
“ This is not a test of your plan for you’ve changed the people and wee 
made them fit in with the plan’’. Or let us consider penal reform, 
If we change the character of the penal institution this mean § 4, } 
bringing about a change in the administrators, in the warders, and 
in the prisoners, and if there is no such change there is little point Fj, 4) 
in the reform. ab 
Popper further argues that since holistic planning deals with F shat 
people this introduces an element of uncertainty which makes it 
impossible to plan on a scientific basis. ee 
Once again I reply that piecemeal planning of social institutions pe 
involves people just as much as large-scale planning does. If the F canr 
personal factor makes large-scale planning impossible it must make F 4, y 
piecemeal planning impossible too. This is the basis of the common qT 
distinction between the “social sciences”? and the other sciences, 
It makes social engineering more difficult than physical engineering F jhe. 
but it is no reason for ultimate despair and the abandonment of om 
rational methods. As a matter of fact this contingency is a mor e 
serious. problem for small-scale investigations in human affairs secs 
than it is for the study of broad tendencies and general movements pe t] 
in society. It is easier to predict the behaviour of large groups of F jp is 


people than of individuals. ees 
Popper then asserts that holistic planners are frightened of chang F rans 
and therefore wish to control it. ee 


To this the holistic planner could retort that uncontrolled change F  tephy 
might well be frightening but that the will to plan and control f man’ 
large-scale changes is the product of courage and intelligence, while F yiew 
the insistence on piecemeal planning besides being ineffectual displays Faith: 
timidity and spinelessness. om 

Finally the charge is made that holistic planning is Utopian in F jogo , 
that it seeks to establish social ends or social objectives froma F  joge. 
discovery of the actual historical tendencies, that is, it pretends to Th 
discover where society is going and then says that is what we must } ang 
aim at. This is wrong, Popper says, because no such general had | 
tendencies can be established. We cannot predict the futur f plan 
course of history because the future depends upon us—upon ou fF meas 
free decisions, and we can make it what we will. Historicism | New 
and Utopianism cannot be true because man sets up his own ends ‘ 
—they are his decisions and belief in Utopianism or historicis [many 
is harmful because it obscures from mankind the necessity for making J atten 
these decisions. econc 

Now it seems to me that we can quite well admit that man makes pare. 
decisions and that upon such decisions his future depends, without J sygy, 
asserting that man is free to choose any sort of future at all. Just large 
as man’s decisions are limited by his physical capabilities so they chan, 
are limited by all sorts of other factors—economic, geographical publi 
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and political. So that at any particular stage of history man is 
faced not with a completely free choice but with a choice between 
certain alternatives. Sometimes this choice may be narrower, 
sometimes broader, it is never, perhaps, eliminated and certainly 
it is never completely free and unconditioned. Thus it is possible 
to have a study of those conditions which limit man’s choice and 
resent him with alternatives and it seems to me that this study 
is the study of history. It is a study of the nature of man’s choice 
at various stages of history and the conditions which narrowed 
that choice. It should be particularly concerned with the alter- 
natives immediately presented to us so that we decide more or less 
only between actions and courses which are possible to carry out, 
and do not decide upon the impossible. From such a study we 
cannot discover what values or ends we should seek, but we can learn 
to modify or adjust these values in the light of what is possible. 

The future depends upon us but we can make it what we will 
only within certain limits, and the study of history throws light upon 
the nature of these limits. It makes us freer in the sense that it 
prevents us squandering our free decisions upon the impossible ; 
it is relevant to planning because it is through such knowledge that 
piecemeal planning becomes large-scale planning. The architects 
of the Weimar Republic planned legal and constitutional reforms 
in isolation from a consideration of the conditions under which such 
reforms could flourish. Such isolated piecemeal planning always 
runs the risk of futility. Planning requires a knowledge of social 
and historical tendencies as well as a grasp of the finer details of 
technology. Therefore Popper’s denial of history, his assertion of 
man’s complete independence and his reluctance to take the larger 
view, make it impossible to maintain man’s rationality and freedom, 
although this is what Popper wishes to do. Intelligent planning 
cannot be piecemeal and if our actions are not intelligent then we 
lose control of the external forces which bear upon us and thereby 
lose whatever freedom we have. 

There is considerable ambiguity in Popper’s discussion of piecemeal 
and large-scale planning. This could have been removed if he 
had given examples of what he meant. Is the T.V.A. a large-scale 
plan? Is planning in Soviet Russia large-scale? Are the various 
measures of nationalization and social reform undertaken by the 
New Zealand Government large-scale planning ? 

I would be inclined to say that all these, although differing in 
many respects, are examples of large-scale planning. They are all 
attempts to deal in a co-ordinated way with many problems of 
economic and social life spread over a large region, and I would com- 
pare them with the only examples of piecemeal planning that Popper 
suggests. He says: “ Piecemeal experiments on a somewhat 
larger scale are, for example, the decision of a monopolist to 
change the price of his product, the introduction by a private or 


public insurance company of a new type of health or employment 
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insurance ; or the introduction of a new sales tax or of an anti-cycle 
policy 

I think that I am justified in assuming that Popper would agree 
that the examples I have mentioned are cases of large-scale planni 
—the sort he disapproves of—for surely if any of these or similar 
projects are to be classed as piecemeal plans then Popper would 
have referred to them instead of to the list of trivialities that ] 
have quoted. 

Here a doubt occurs to me. In The Open Society and its Enemies? 
Popper refers to Russia’s “ bold and often successful experiments 
in social engineering”’. Does this imply that Russia’s planning is 
of the approved piecemeal variety ? And if Russia’s planning ig 
not large-scale what is? If this is piecemeal planning then the term 
includes all that anyone has ever meant by large-scale planning 
and Popper has made a distinction without a difference. 

Again, is Popper then prepared to say that T.V.A. is a piece of 
unscientific Utopian bungling on the part of large-scale planners! 
But if T.V.A. is piecemeal planning then what rational objection is 
there to an extension of the T.V.A. principle to many other river 
valleys in the U.S.A. and to other projects and to the eventual 
co-ordination of all these? Would not this be large-scale planning 
and if so what are the rational objections to it ? 

At this point it might be suggested that there are two activities 
which Popper at times distinguishes and at other times confuses, 
namely, large-scale planning and historical prediction based upon 
the study of historical tendencies. It might be argued that thes 
two are not connected although Popper thinks they are, and that 
while his arguments against historicism are sound they do not 
affect the question of large-scale planning. In support of this it 
might be said that planning in U.S.A., Russia and New Zealand 
does not at all depend upon historical knowledge or deductions o 
inferences from the study of history. I think that this distinction 
is a superficial one. On the face of it it seems that the planner 
does not have to take history into account but this is true only in 
a crude sense, that is, in the sense that it is obviously false to say 
that by studying history he can predict the nature and the course 
of his plan. He cannot discover his plan by a study of history. 
The plan is something which has to be made not discovered. 

Nevertheless, historical study is relevant for it can bring into 
light factors and tendencies which have to be considered by the 
planners. I do not know if this was actually the case but it seems 
to me that some enquiry into the historical development of the 
Tennessee Valley, its peoples, and its social tendencies and forces, 
must have been relevant, perhaps essential, to the carrying out 
of the plan. Similarly, I expect that socialists would agree that 
they derive from a study of history not a knowledge of the ways 
in which a socialist society can be planned, nor even a knowledge 


2 Vol. 11, p. 78. 


1 Economica, August, 1944, p. 130. 
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of the exact ways in which it can be brought about, but rather a 
knowledge of a number of tendencies and considerations about 
the workings of society as illustrated in history. This knowledge 
they would regard as relevant both for the planning, first of political 
change and then of economic change. But these changes are not 
discovered in history; they are to be made, although they cannot 
be made without using or taking into account existing historical 
tendencies. What Popper is concerned to deny is that there are 
any discernible historical tendencies making for the development 
of socialism or even of large-scale planning, and in order to support 
this assertion Popper wishes to deny not only the desirability but 
even the possibility of large-scale planning. Hence the ambiguity 
of Popper’s attitude to examples of such planning and his failure 
to state clearly whether he thinks that they are not desirable or 
whether he thinks that they do not and cannot exist. 

While Popper argues that because of man’s freedom it is impossible 
to know what the future will be like and therefore impossible to 
plan it, Anderson argues, from his belief in determinism, that the 
future cannot be decisively controlled. He says that man is part 
of nature and subject to determinism as is the rest of nature. Social 
institutions although in a sense man-made have their own ways of 
working and are determined by their own characteristic laws. Our 
actions and decisions are part of the forces which move social 
institutions but only a part. Therefore we cannot set up ends. 
We cannot direct our conduct to goals, such as the bringing about 
of a certain kind of society, because the future will be the result, 
not of our causal efforts alone, but of them and the efforts of other 
men working in other directions and also of non-human forces ; 
therefore the result will be quite other than what we intend. It 
follows that social engineering and large-scale planning are both 
impossible and so we should not seek ends but should carry on the 
activities in which we are interested whilst criticizing social institu- 
tions from the point of view of these activities. By these means 
and these means only can we support and defend our interests and 
attempt to maintain them against conflicting interests. 

Whereas Popper argues that there are no laws of development 
of institutions and that therefore man cannot plan (on a large scale) 
for he needs such laws to guide him, Anderson argues that because 
institutions have their own laws of development therefore man 
cannot plan or set up his own ends. 

I have argued that social institutions do have a development of 
their own but that it is not one necessarily uninfluenced by human 
intervention, in fact it would seem strange if man who is a con- 
stituent of social institutions were unable to change them. If we 
can investigate and change and control physical processes why 
cannot we investigate and bring about desired changes in social 
processes ? (Popper would say because men are free but we have 
answered this and in any case this is not the sort of objection that 
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Anderson could consistently make.) The fact that there will be 
unforeseen and unintended results of actions need not prevent us 
from bringing about a desired state of affairs, although it may make 
us try to anticipate or circumvent such possibilities. After all 
from time to time people have tried to change given societies in 
certain ways and have succeeded. It is argued that we cannot 
“improve ”’ institutions since this implies that we know what the 
institutions are for, and they never have any one aim but many 
and various aims. Similarly, it is said that we cannot improve I 
society for it is made up of conflicts and if we removed these we : 
would no longer call it a society. This argument seems to involve 
an elementary confusion between the internal and external pro- 
perties of a thing, i.e. between the characteristics which go to make 
up a definition of society and the further characteristics it may have. 
Suppose a city has bad roads, a corrupt police force, and extensive f 
slums, and suppose at the municipal elections a reform party is 
voted into office which mends the roads, clears and rebuilds the 
slums and reforms the police force. Would we not say the city is b 
still a city and would we not also say that it had improved, and 
what would we say of the person who argued: “It has not im- 
proved for it is no longer the same thing but something different ” ? 

Finally, on this point, I should like to enquire why Anderson 
and Rhees should forbid us to speak of the “‘ improvement of society ” 
while permitting themselves to speak of the “ degeneration of 
science ’’.1 If it is meaningful to speak of science degenerating 
then it is equally meaningful to speak of society improving. This 
double standard—the ‘I can but you can’t’ attitude—is also con- 
tained in Anderson’s notion of criticism and its functions. He 
says we are not to aim at ends or to set up standards for society 
and its institutions, but on the other hand he speaks of the function 
of criticism in social institutions. 

Now it seems to me that the term ‘ criticism ’ implies the existence 
of certain ends to which the institutions concerned either contribute | 
or fail to contribute. Furthermore criticism of social institutions 
or anything else is pointless if you do not consider that the criticism 
will somehow change what is criticized, either by redirecting it to 
new ends or by making it more productive of former ones. 

The possibility of large-scale planning depends upon man’s ability 
to discover certain tendencies or ways of development in the history 
of society, and also upon his ability to use this knowledge to control 
and change social institutions. 

We might call these the rational conditions of planning. The 
situation is complicated by the fact that it is not only rational man 
who is concerned but also irrational and selfish men. So that the 
problem is one not only of the possibility of planning, but of getting 
society by one means or another to accept planning by overcoming 
these irrational forces. 


1 Mrxp, October, 1947, p. 326. 
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Both Anderson and Popper are unwittingly giving comfort and 
apparently rational support to these forces of unreason, by denying 
in their respective fashions man’s ability to control his way of life 
in any but a very limited sense. 

I think that they have arrived at this position because of their 
neglect of the good semantic principle that words should constantly 
be kept in touch with their referents. Throughout the writings of 
both there is little if any reference to actual examples of social change 
or to actual attempts made by men to better adapt their social 
institutions to their needs. I have tried in this article in a modest 
and admittedly too brief fashion to apply the corrective to this 
semantic error. 

My conclusions are that at any given stage in history man is 
faced with certain alternative futures and that he has a choice be- 
tween these alternatives. A rational choice will involve the taking 
of large-scale action to shape the future in accordance with the 
best of these alternatives. A refusal to choose or a choice of actions 
inadequate to the occasion will result in the loss of human freedom 
and will put events beyond the control of mankind. 


AntHony M. Marprros. 
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DISPOSITIONS 


WE live in an age of cuts. And if Professor Ayer is not in charge of 
the Ministry of Philosophical Rationing, he is at least one of its 
most effective Public Relations Officers. In his lecture Thinking and 
Meaning, for instance, he proposes to reduce the factors in “a 
situation which consists in someone’s thinking ’’ from five to two. 
He has an emotionally less unpalatable task than the Government’s 
spokesmen, because while they in reducing our bacon ration by half 
have ruefully to admit that previously it was double what it now is, 
he has only to show us that we have been quite wrong in supposing 
that the thinking ration has ever been double (or more) what it 
now is. But does he make a better job of it than they ? Almost 
everything that conventionally has gone under the name of ‘ mental 
act’ (e.g. knowing, believing, understanding, etc.) he proposes to 
call ‘dispositicns’. There is no harm in that if we are told what is 
meant by ‘disposition ’, and if we are shown how by so using the 
word all these supposed acts can be reduced to dispositions. But 
it is only. because Ayer does not do the first that he can give any 
seeming plausibility to his claim to have done the second. 

Thinking = talking (i.e. talking intelligently, not parrotwise). 
Object of thought = what is designated by the symbols used in 
thinking. We may, he allows, distinguish a sentence and what it 
means; but if I ask what a given sentence means, I can cnly be 
answered by another sentence. That is true enough if all that 
Ayer means (but is it ?) that we cannot talk without talking ; for 
I cannot explain the meaning of a sentence except in another sentence, 
But surely there is still the distinction between 

(i) ‘s’ = ‘s,’ (‘s’ means what ‘ s,’ means), 

and (ii) ‘s’ = s, (‘s’ means s,). 
I am not explaining a sentence simply by providing a substitute 
sentence, but only by using a substitute sentence, i.e. by using 
symbols as symbols. And the object of thought is what is sym- 
bolised. (This does not require the “ what is symbolised ’’ to be a 
mysterious entity like a substantial proposition, but only shows that 
we cannot analyse “ object of thought ’’ simply in terms of sentences, 
i.e. linguistically correct word patterns.) Ayer says that if I am to 
say what descriptive meaning a given sentence has, ‘“‘ what I shall 
then be saying is that one sentence is equivalent to another”’.? But 
what is this if not to confuse (i) and (ii) above ? 

Take the case of understanding, which is claimed to be only and 
always a disposition. Understanding a descriptive symbol consists 


1 Mr. Mabbott in his review in the January issue suggests that Ayer 
claims to reduce them to one. Ayer himself can give the answer to this; 
but he does not seem to me to be claiming to eliminate “‘ the person who 
thinks” ; he does not talk about that factor at all. 2 p, 27. 
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in knowing what “ actual occasions would be the proper occasions for 
its use’’;? and knowing what is a proper occasion for its use = 
“being able to use it on a proper occasion’’.? But to identify 
knowing what with being able is surely something even the wildest 
enthusiast for the union of knowing what (or that) and knowing how 
does not want to do. We do not say of an adding machine that it 
knows how to add (although it is certainly able to), but we do say 
of ourselves that we know how to add. Knowing how is not simply 
a question of passing tests of accuracy, for the adding machine 
would come out of them far ketter than most of us. What then 
have I got that the adding machine has not? Surely, something 

itive or intelligent, that J know what [ am doing when I am 
adding and that it does not. But suppose thet it was so made that 
it could answer questions about what adding is, would we then say 
that it knew how? It seems clear that we would not, as long as 
we thought that it did not know what it was doing, whatever it was 
doing (i.e. whether it was adding, or adding and saying that it was 
adding); part of what we mean by calling it a machine is that it 
dees not know what it is doing. 

That is, knowing how can plausibly be identified only with intel- 
ligently or cognitively being able. If somebody devised a machine 
s0 intricate and ingenious in its responses to stimuli that it passed 
all the empirical tests that we might normally employ for knowing 
how, then we would probably in fact infer that it did know how, 
and not merely that it wasable. But isit absurd to say that although 
an object can pass such tests, yet the inference that it knew how 
might be wrong? It hardly seems so, for there is one set of em- 
pirical tests (7.e. self-questioning introspective tests) which I can 
only set to myself, and which ex hypothesi I cannot set to it. But 
as long as it could not set.them to itself the object would be a machine 
which did not know how, even though I might have no way, even in 
principle, of finding out that it did not know how. 

Now Ayer says so little about what a disposition is that it may 
be dangerous to suggest that what he says is wrong. Nevertheless, 
he does seem wrong. In the first place, he seems constantly to 
confuse ability (= ddvayis) with disposition (= i.e. to con- 
fuse saying that I could do something with saying that I would 
do it. E.g. “this familiarity with symbols is purely dispositional. 
In the case of an empirical statement it is a case of being able to 
describe, and ultimately to recognise, the situations that would 
make it true. And this ability to describe or recognise is not some- 
thing I actually have, like a cold in my head, or a shilling in my 
pocket.» I have it only in the sense that I should behave in the 
appropriate way if the appropriate occasions arose.”’ * 

Secondly, he seems to mean by saying that I have a certain 
disposition that a certain hypothetical proposition about me is true, 


A. D. WOOZLEY: DISPOSITIONS 


1p. 27. 2p. 24. * p. 22. 
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asserting what my behaviour would be, given certain conditions, 
E.g. his example of believing that the Labour Party will be returned 
at the next election: my believing that it will consists in a dispusition 
“to make this prediction when the subject arises, and generally of 
my behaving in a way that, in the relevant situations, is more likely 
to be successful if the prediction is true than if it is not”! 
Incidentally, predicting is presumably as dispositional as believing, 
unless “ predicting «”’ = “‘ saying « will occur ’’, which it clearly does 
not ; and in any case my belief in the Labour Party’s prospects of 
success will have to be hedged round with more conditions than 
Ayer gives. What if, although I believe the Labour Party will be 
returned, I also believe that the Labour Party is led by Winston 
Churchill, is opposed to nationalisation of industry, has proclaimed 
an Industrial Charter, etc. ? My belief that the Labour Party wil 
be returned might be correct, but my behaviour in the relevant 
situations would be most unlikely to be successful.) Certainly when 
he goes any way towards explaining what a disposition is,? the 
explanation is given in terms of what my behaviour would be if. . .. 
But if to say that I have such and such a disposition is to say that 
such and such a hypothetical proposition about my behaviouris 
true, then what can it mean to say that a feeling “is evoked by the 
understanding of certain symbols’’ when “ the understanding of a 
symbol is to be analysed in dispositional terms ’’ ? * or what can it 
mean to say that “the truth of ‘ A believes p’ is not dependent on 
the way in which the relevant dispositions were caused”! As 
hypothetical propositions can neither be evoked nor be caused, the 
statement that believing, understanding, etc., are dispositional, 1. 
that belief-sentences, understanding-sentences can be translated into 
hypothetical behaviour-sentences, is not illuminating until the trans- 
lation is carried right through, e.g. until a feeling’s being evoked by 
the understanding of certain symbols is correspondingly translated. 

On this view, my coming to understand a symbol = a hypothetical 
proposition about me being true which was not true before. But 
we must distinguish between a hypothetical proposition about me 
being true and my knowing (or believing) that it is true. If 
understanding = the first and not the second, how do I come to 
know (or believe) that the hypothetical proposition is true, short of 
actually having the appropriate experience, which clearly is not 
necessary ? In fact, when I come to understand something, e.g. 
philosophical argument, which I have not understood before, it is 
not simply the case that a new hypothetical proposition about me is 
true. Coming to understand involves a sort of mental click, like 
finding the right piece to fill a gap in a jig-saw puzzle, and not 
merely is a new hypothetical true, but I know (or believe) that it is. 
If Ayer’s account is correct, it appears that this knowing or believing 
that a new hypothetical is true will itself consist in a new hypothetical 


15. 4p. 19. 


3p. 16. 


2 eg. p. 24. 
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about the new hypothetical being true being true; and what will 
that be? And, although no doubt such a second order hypothetical 
is true, it does not seem at all like knowing or believing that one 
understands. 

Again, what on this view will be the correct translation of “ I’m 
inclined to believe . . .’’? Not, presumably, something like “If I 
have to say either Yes or No, I'll say Yes’’; for, in the first place, 
that is not at all what one means ; and secondly, it will not serve to 
distinguish being inclined to believe from believing. Clearly we 
shall have to accommodate second order dispositions, not only in the 
sense, ¢.g. of being frightened of being frightened or disapproving of 
disapproving, but also in the other and here more important sense 
of having dispositions to form dispositions. 

How, finally, would Ayer distinguish between my being prepared 
to do x, in the sense that if a suitable occasion arose I should do z, 
and my being prepared to do z, in the sense that not only is it true 
that if a suitable occasion arose I should do z, but also that I am 
now ready and waiting for the occasion to arise ? In the first sense, 
the Home Guard were, we hope, disposed to resist the German 
invaders ; the second disposition they were not called upon to have. 
But they might have been—and it is clearly different from the first. 

One wonders, in fact, whether dispositions can quite so easily be 
reduced to the truth of hypothetical propositions about behaviour. 
If so, all well and good, because although rationing is unpleasant, 
economy is admirable. But if economy is to be achieved only by 
indulging in the occupational disease of philosophers, namely of 
trampling differences underfoot in the pursuit of analogies, then it is 
hardly worth achieving. 


DISPOSITIONS 


A. D. Wooz.Ley. 
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MR. STRAWSON ON NECESSARY PROPOSITIONS AND 
ENTAILMENT STATEMENTS 


1. In this very illuminating article in Mrnp of April of this year 


Mr. Strawson says, rightly as it seems to me, that statements of the | 


form “‘p’ entails ‘q’”’ or “‘p and not q’ is impossible”? are, 
like all other genuine statements, either true or false. He draws 
attention to the often neglected distinction between the statement 
that a certain expression is necessary or impossible and the expression 
itself ; the recognition of this distinction is no more than the recog- 
nition that “‘p’ entails ‘q’” is a “ meta-statement’”’ about 
“py” and “q’’, and therefore of higher order than “ p” and “q”. 
But, curiously, he seems to me to be unfaithful to his own distinction 
and thereby to involve himself at least in paradox and (I think) 
also in explicit contradiction. I will point first to the paradox and 
contradiction, and then indicate the confusion in his terminology 
from which it seems to me to arise. 

2. On page 107 Mr. Strawson writes: “ Deductive systems do 
not consist of necessary propositions related by the relation of 
entailment. They consist of contingent intensional statements to 
the effect that such-and-such expressions express necessary pro- 
positions.” To say that deductive systems consist of contingent} 
statements is certainly paradoxical; for ordinarily a deductive 
system would be defined as a set of sentences or formule all of 
which, excluding axioms or definitions, are necessary (their denials 
self-contradictory), %.e. none of which by definition are (in Mr. 
Strawson’s sense given on p. 104) contingent statements. If we 
revise our use in accordance with Mr. Strawson’s recommendations, 
and say that deductive systems consist of contingent statements, 
to what range or type of expressions is the word ‘ necessary’ now 
to be applied ? 

The answer is given on page 193... . ‘ Necessary statements 
generally, though the declaration that they are necessary is infor- 
mative (or, sometimes, misinformative), do not themselves inform: 
they are formule to be repeated as an aid to working, verbal exercises 
for getting in practice for inference, or occasionally, moves in the 
game called “‘ constructing a deductive system’’.1 The metaphor of 
“moves in the game ”’ disguises the point, but it certainly looks as 
if Mr. Strawson, like everyone else, is inclined to indicate the ex- 
pressions, or at least some expressions, which occur within deductive 
systems as specimens of expressions to which the word ‘ necessary’ 
is to be applied; and this seems to be incompatible with saying 
that deductive system consists of contingent statements. 

3. I think the apparent contradiction arises from his failure to 
hold on to the distinction, which he is himself generally emphasising, 


1 My italics. 
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between expressions which are statements about 1 a deductive system, 
or “ meta-statements ”’, and the expressions which occur within} 
a deductive system ; the former are true-or-false statements (unless 
they occur in @ formalised meta-language, i.e. are themselves ex- 
pressions within a deductive system), and the latter are not; the 
latter are not contingent statements, because they are not statements 
atall1; that is to say, they are not included among the kinds of 
expression to which we apply the words ‘true’ and ‘false’, and 
to use} an expression within a deductive system, as opposed to 
mentioning} it in talking about the system, is never to make a 
statement (true-or-false). 

Mr. Strawson says virtually this (it is indeed the logical upshot 
of his whole argument), but he does not say it consistently ; and 
he does not say it consistently, because he does not consistently 
recognise that the distinction between a sentence or expression used 
as a statement and a sentence or expression mentioned within a 
statement, supersedes, and cannot be combined with, the distinction 
between contingent and necessary statements (or “ propositions ’’) ; 
the two antitheses provide two alternative terminologies, and Mr. 
Strawson (among others) has sufficiently established that the meta- 
language terminology is much clearer and less misleading than the 
terminology of necessary and contingent propositions, which has 
a long history of puzzlement from Leibniz to C. I. Lewis; but 
confusion must result when both 1 terminologies are used in the same 
argument. 

Mr. Strawson himself realises (but not consistently) that the words 
‘contingent ’ and ‘necessary’ as applied to statements have no 
application, or become redundant, when one adopts his distinction 
between an intensional statement about! any sentence Y and the 
use? of sentence Y ; that is, “‘ contingent statement ’’ becomes equi- 
valent to “ statement ’’, and “‘ necessary statement ’’ becomes self- 
contradictory. Thus on page 194 he says: ‘‘ Necessary statements, 
then, might be called quasi-statements”’, which is very near to 
saying that (given his usage) there are no necessary statements ; 
and in the preceding sentence he says that we may refer to ordinary 
contingent statements, informative about the non-linguistic world, 
simply as ‘‘ statements’, which is very near to saying that (given 
his usage) the word “‘contingent’’ is redundant (and therefore 
meaningless) in “contingent statement”’. Again, in the passage 
already quoted on page 193, he says that necessary statements are 
not informative or misinformative; I think he must mean that, 
although instructive in some other sense, they are not either true 
or false, and therefore that they are not statements; and in fact 
he does virtually say this, because in the immediately following 
sentence he calls them (using italics) formula, where the whole 
point of using this word is that a formula is not a statement, not 


1 My italics. 
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something which is either true or false, but something which is used 
or not used, which belongs to a system or does not belong toa 
system, is a theorem or an axiom, etc. ‘‘ Necessary statements 
are formule ”’ is the same as “ necessary statements are not state 
ments’, which is an uneasy way of saying that the expression 
“necessary statements ’’ has no meaning, given his conventions, 

4. Pressing Mr. Strawson’s arguments to their logical conclusion, 
the traditional dichotomy of necessary and contingent statements js 
replaced by a trichotomy (a) true-or-false ordinary statements about 
the non-linguistic world (and, incidentally, about the non-logical 
linguistic habits of Englishmen, Frenchmen, Germans, etc); 
(6) true-or-false intensional meta-statements to the effect that 
particular mentioned expressions (not statements) are necessary a 
impossible, consistent or inconsistent, etc. (c) Rules (see p. 1%) 
or formule, which are not true or false, but are observed or not 
observed, used or not used. To write out a proof in constructi 
a deductive system (category c) is different from saying that wha 
I have written is a proof (category b): and the statement thats 
particular expression 7s an expression of a rule observed in ordinay 
language (category b) is different from that expression (the ruk) 
(category c) itself. And Mr. Strawson has very clearly shown how 
these distinctions are normally blurred in ‘If... then’ or 
called modal expressions, harmlessly for most ordinary purposes, 
dangerously for logic. 

But he has not brought out very clearly one feature of intensional 
statements, or meta-statements, of the form “‘‘p’ entails ‘q’” 
or “‘p and not-q’ is impossible ’’—namely, that such statements 
(when they really are intended as statements, and are not confused 
expressions of recommendations or instructions), are always elliptical 
or incomplete; they are elliptical, because they are always state 
ments to the effect that a particular expression has, or has not,s 
regular use in a particular language or class of languages, formal 
or natural ; we establish the truth of an intensional meta-statement 
by considering the use of the expressions which it mentions as they 
occur in a particular language or group of languages (either in ordin- 
ary colloquial languages, or in scientific theory, or in a deductive 
system, or in any part or combination of these). ‘‘‘ p and not-q’ 
is impossible ’’ means roughly (where ‘ p’ and ‘ q’ are statements) 
“*» and not-q ’ is not a significant statement in (either my or mos 
people’s or these scientists’ or . . . ) use of language”’. Or (where 
‘p’ and ‘q’ are formule of a deductive system, not statements) 
“*p and not-q’ is not an axiom or theorem in such-and-such 3 
system ’’. We avoid misunderstandings and pseudo-disputes if we 
always specify, when the context does not clearly supply, the par 
ticular language or languages to which we are referring. Unless 
is made clear that intensional statements are always informative 
about a particular language, or group of languages, or about some 
person’s or group of persons’ use of a language, one may be left with 
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the impression (see last sentence on p. 185) that some expressions 
of our formal and natural languages have the mysterious property 
of being necessary or of being impossible; and the alternative 
terminology of quotation-marks and meta-statements was intro- 
duced precisely in order to remove this mystery. 

To sum up: Mr. Strawson really shows that we can, if we choose, 
replace the now tainted distinction between necessary and contingent 
statements by a threefold distinction between plain first-order 
statements, intensional meta-statements, and expressions which are 
rules or formule, used in deductive inference, but not asserted as 
tue. But he involves himself in paradox (“‘ Deductive systems 
consist of contingent statements’) and contradiction (“‘ Necessary 
statements are formule ’’), because he still clings to the old termin- 
ology which it is his own (not fully explicit) design to supersede. 


S. N. HampsHIRE. 
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PRAGMATIC PARADOXES 


PHILOSOPHERS have spent a good deal of time and trouble in eluci- 
dating the so-called “logical paradoxes”. And although ther 
efforts have not yet been completely successful, these paradoxes ar 
now a good deal less puzzling than they were when they were first 
propounded. But there is another class of paradoxes which has re 
ceived less attention, partly no doubt because they do not appear at 
first sight to raise any interesting technical questions of logic or to 
point the way to new technical developments. Nevertheless, thes 
“* pragmatic paradoxes ”’ as they have been called, are worth exam. 
ination, although I shall not do any more here than draw attention 
to some of their characteristics and commend them to the attention 
of philosophers. 

Consider the following case. The military commander of a certain 
camp announces on a Saturday evening that during the following 
week there will be a “‘ Class A blackout’. The date and time of the 
exercise are not prescribed because a “ Class A blackout ”’ is defined 
in the announcement as an exercise which the participants cannot 
know is going to take place prior to 6.0 p.m. on the evening in which 
it occurs. It is easy to see that it follows from the announcement of 
this definition that the exercise cannot take place at all. It cannot 
take place on Saturday because if it has not occurred on one of the 
first six days of the week it must occur on the last. And the fact 
that the participants can know this violates the condition which 
defines it. Similarly, because it cannot take place on Saturday, it 
cannot take place on Friday either, because when Saturday is elin- 
inated Friday is the last available day and is, therefore, invalidated 
for the same reason as Saturday. And by similar arguments, 
Thursday, Wednesday, etc., back to Sunday are eliminated in tum, 
so that the exercise cannot take place at all. 

Now though there is an obvious fault of definition in this case, the 
fault is not a fault of logic in the sense that the definition is formally 
self-cantradictory. It is merely pragmatically self-refuting. The 
conditions of the action are defined in such a way that their publica- 
tion entails that the action can never be carried out. Now why 
should philosophers be interested in this sort of situation ? It seems 
to me that there are a number of examples of such paradoxes which 
can arise in philosophical discussions and which deserve the attention 
of philosophers even if the rather frivolous example I have just 
given does not interest them. 

If I say “I do not exist’, my statement is L-false as the word 
“T” in a given context functions as a proper name. But suppose 
I say “I remember nothing at all”. This is not logically self- 
contradictory. And it is not merely a false factual statement like 
““X remembers nothing’ where X is giving accurate answers to 
questions about his past life. But it is like an L-false statement 0 
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that it could not conceivably be true in any circumstances, because 
I must at least remember the proper use of the English phrase “I 
remember nothing at all” in order to be able to use it significantly. 
Thus, prima facie, it is a peculiar sort of false statement which is 
neither logically false, nor yet merely factually untrue. 

It is not difficult to multiply instances. For example, when I say, 
on a given occasion, “J am not speaking now ”’ I am uttering a false 
statement of a totally different character from, say, ‘“‘ Churchill is 
not speaking now ”’ when I am listening to his broadcast. Yet it is 
not a statement which is L-false or one which raises by self-reference 
logical puzzles of the same sort as “I am lying now ”. 

Here is one further example of a slightly different type. Suppose 
I say “I believe there are tigers in Mexico but there aren’t any 
there at all”. This statement, being of the form “ p and q”’, can 
be true only if both its components are true. And a curious result 
follows from this. If I say “I believe there are tigers in Mexico ” 
(p) ““ but there aren’t any there ”’ (q), it is possible for p and g both 
to be true, only af I am lying when I utter “‘q’’. For even if there 
are no tigers in Mexico, the fact that I believe the opposite entails 
that when I utter “q”’ I intend the statement to be false, whether 
it is in fact false or not. 

There is a feature common to the last three paradoxes I have 
mentioned. They are all statements in the first person which refer 
to the contemporary behaviour or state of mind of the speaker. In 
other words, they are all statements involving what Russell calls 
“egocentric particulars and Reichenbach calls token-reflexive 
words. That their peculiarities are closely connected with this can 
be seen from the fact that the peculiarities disappear if we substitute 
“you ”’ or “he” for “1” or allow the statement to refer to past or 
future conditions of the speaker. But not all pragmatic paradoxes 
are of this kind, and it seems to me that it would be worth while for 
philosophers to pay a little more attention to these puzzles than 
they have done up to now even if their scrutiny does no more than 
make a little clearer the ways in which ordinary language can limit 
and mislead us. 

D. J. O'Connor. 


1 An Enquiry into Meaning and Truth, ch. vii. 
* Hlements of Symbolic Logic, ch. vii (‘‘ Analysis of Conversational 
Language ’’, para. 50). 
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VIII.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Reason and Experience. By W. H. Wats. Oxford: at the Clar. 
endon Press, 1947. Pp. vi + 260. 15s. 


Mr. Watsz in the Preface describes his book as at once “ an intro- 
duction to theory of knowledge in general’’ and “a discussion of 
some leading features of the type of epistemological theory advocated 
by Kant”. The views of Kant’s predecessors and successors, 
especially Hume and Hegel, are carefully examined for their bearing 
on the Kantian doctrines with which Mr. Walsh deals. But the 
book is concerned with “ questions of truth ’’ as well as with “ ques- 
tions of interpretation’. Modern developments in logic and in the 


philosophy of mathematics have convinced the author that many of J 


Kant’s opinions about arithmetic and geometry were mistaken, 
Again he rejects Kant’s attempt to find in formal logic a guarantee 
that his list of categories is exhaustive. But, subject to these main 
qualifications, Mr. Walsh defends what he holds to be the essentials 
of Kant’s theory of knowledge. His book is a continuous and well- 
planned éxposition of a view which he characterises as “ moderate 
rationalism or modified empiricism ”’ (191). It aims at being intel- 
ligible to those who are studying for the first time the “leading 
philosophical texts ’’ on which it comments. The exposition is clear 
and free from inoperative detail. To such students the book should 
be useful both for its discussions of particular points and because it 
presents a synoptic view over a wide range of questions. 

Limitations of space make it impossible to follow Mr. Walsh’s 
argument in detail. I propose, therefore, at the risk of arbitrariness, 
to dwell on the points at which his theory of knowledge seems to me 
most difficult or most in need of further definition and development. 
But I shall first attempt to give a brief summary of the main topics 
and contentions of the book. 

(1) The terms Rationalism and Empiricism refer to two main “ types 
of answer”? which have been given to epistemological questions. 
In their most extreme forms neither is tenable. It cannot be held 
(with Wolff) that “truths of fact”’ are in principle reducible to 
“truths of reason’’, nor (with Mill) that all truths are empirical. 
The moderate empiricist will recognise that the intellect has a 
“logical use ’’ in the “‘ formation of universals”’ and “ the drawing 
of formal inferences”. The moderate rationalist will allow that 
there is a distinct class of judgments which are “ analytic ”’ in the 
sense that they are “ true in virtue of logical laws alone ’’, and that 
“ formal inference ’’ is analytic in this sense. Mr. Walsh insists that 
the laws of logic are not themselves analytic in the sense defined. 
(Chapters IT and ITI.) 

(2) Are there any judgments which are a priori but not analytic! 
The answer would be affirmative if “ intellectual intuition ” were 
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possible. But it is not possible in any of the four following senses : 
(a) It is not involved in inference, since inference is analytic. (b) 
Hegel was wrong when, in criticising Kant’s view of the intellect, he 
treated the categories as “ specifications of the Absolute”’. The 
sections which Mr. Walsh devotes, here and later in the book, to the 
examination of Hegel’s doctrines are among the best of his critical 
discussions : he writes as one who thinks that what Hegel says is 
often important and even perhaps sometimes Grue. (c) It has been 
held that science depends on self-evident truths. Mr. Walsh includes 
under this head both universal primary premises and allegedly 
incorrigible reports of empirical observation. The adherents of the 
“coherence theory ”’ have given good reasons for rejecting the latter 
doctrine. The former has been superseded by the empiricist con- 
tention that mathematics starts from “ arbitrary assumptions ’”’. 
(d) Our knowledge of universals would involve intuition if either the 
Platonic or the Aristotelian forms of “ realism’”’ were acceptable. 
But, while “ nominalism ”’ must be rejected, the issue between these 
two forms of “ realism ’’ can be resolved only by “ conceptualism ”’. 
I find Mr. Walsh’s discussion here rather elusive; but his view 
depends, I think, on the Kantian account of the “ discursive ” 
intellect which he has still to expound. (Chapters IV and V.) 

(3) The function of the intellect in developed experience is not 
confined to its “logical use’’. It also has a ‘“‘real use”’ as “a 
faculty of a priort concepts’’ or categories. Mr. Walsh expounds 
“not so much the Kantian as a Kantian theory’’. His exposition 
has many interesting points; for example, the way in which he 
connects Collingwood’s “ absolute presuppositions ’’ with the theory 
of the categories. The doctrine that the intellect cannot be con- 
fined to its “ logical use ”’ is crucial, and my comments will be mainly 
concerned with the questions which it raises. Mr. Walsh proceeds 
to test the value of Kant’s view by discussing, in a separate chapter, 
the particular categories of substance, cause and thinghood. Here 
Ithnk that he perhaps underestimates the difficulty of extracting 
from the Second Analogy an intelligible argument with a definite 
conclusion. (Chapters VI and VII.) 

(4) Do the categories originate in “ reason ”’ (Kant) or in “ imagin- 
ation’ (Hume)? Mr. Walsh holds (a) that Kant and Hegel both 
fail to show that the categories form a system, (b) that the difference 
between Kant and Hume is only one of “‘ emphasis’’, but that (c) 
our choice of categories is not so “ arbitrary ’’ as is maintained by 
Professor C. I. Lewis in Mind and the World Order (1929). I find 
Mr. Walsh more convincing on (a) and (c) than on (6). (Chapter VIII.) 

(5) Mr. Walsh discusses the problem of self-knowledge so far as it 
bears on the “‘ empiricist-rationalist controversy”. His account of 
the “rational reflection ’’ by which we know “truths about the 
nature of human reason ’’ prepares the way for the view of meta- 
physics expounded in the final chapter. The metaphysics concerning 
the prospects of which we may be hopeful is not a “ science of the 
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supersensible ’’ but an enquiry which aims at an “ interpretation of 
experience’ transcending the limits of departmental studies, 
(Chapters IX and X.) 

The positive views which the author seeks to recommend may be 
considered under the following heads: (a) the distinction between 
“ prescriptive ’’ and “ factual ’’ judgments which he uses in several 
passages in order to explain the moderate or Kantian form of 
rationalism ; (0) his Wiew of Kant’s “ thing in itself’’, and of (0) 
the nature and scope of metaphysics. 

(a) This distinction is crucial because an important error, perhaps 
the important error, of the wrong sort of rationalist is the error of 
thinking that “truths of reason” are ‘factual’. What is the 
class of “ prescriptive judgments ’’, and what does “ prescriptive” 
tell us about them? The class includes (1) the “absolute pre- 
suppositions of knowledge ’’, and (2) the “ laws of logic ” (137). An 
“ absolute presupposition ”’ is in the “ sphere of judgments ’’ what a 
“category ’’ is in the “sphere of concepts’ (129): for example, 
“ the law that we must always look for a cause ’’ (128). The principle 
of causality is “ generally prescriptive ’ because presupposed in all 
thinking about objects. Other absolute presuppositions are only 
“ specially prescriptive ’’ as applying “ only to objects of a particular 
kind” (138). The “laws of logic’’ are “ generally prescriptive ”, 
They include the traditional “ laws of thought ”’ and also, for example, 
the principle of the syllogism and, perhaps, any proposition, whether 
primitive or demonstrated, which belongs to a “ universal logic” 
presupposed by all “ alternative systems”’ (99). What is the common 
character of all these “laws’’? We are told that prescriptive 
judgments “say nothing about particular matters of fact, but 
express certain general laws (or “conditions’’) with which all 
matters of fact must comply”’ (137). But this would appear to 
exclude judgments which are “specially prescriptive’’. Is it a 
sufficient condition of a judgment’s being “ prescriptive ’’ that it 
“expresses ”’ a “ general law’? Hardly ; for, if so, all laws would 
be “ prescriptive ’’ ; but causal laws are clearly “ factual ’’. And is 
“ expressing’ a general law to be distinguished from “ stating” a 
general law? Mr. Walsh does not give us a very definite or explicit 
prescription for the understanding of “ prescriptive”’. Is the word 
itself informative of what he might wish us to understand by it! 
Perhaps the most natural use of “ prescriptive ’’ is as an adjective 
qualifying not judgments or propositions but sentences : a sentence 
being “ prescriptive ’’ when, whether or not its grammatical form is 
that appropriate to a statement, it expresses not a statement but a 
convention or instruction. Thus “a triangle is a three-sided figure ” 
is a “ prescriptive’ definition when taken as equivalent to “ Let 
‘triangle’ mean the same as ‘three-sided figure’.’’ Of course, 
sentences which are “ prescriptive’ in this sense are not true or 
false. Mr. Walsh in various passages expresses a doubt as to whether, 
or in what sense, “ prescriptive judgments ”’ are true or false, 1.¢. 
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whether they are judgments (51, 87, 138). Again, in his discussion 
of the “empiricist view’ of logic he in one place (96) identifies 
arbitrary “definitions’’ with ‘“ postulates and primitive proposi- 
tions’; which suggests that he is not thinking in terms of a sharp 
distinction between prescriptive definitions and propositions. Nor, 
I think, does Mr. Walsh ever say quite categorically that prescriptive 
judgments are true or false. Nevertheless it is clear that he does 
not mean by “ prescriptive judgment ”’ the mental act expressed by 
a prescriptive sentence. For prescriptive sentences express 
arbitrary choices, and Mr. Walsh is clear that the principle of 
contradiction at least does not express an arbitrary choice (97). 
Again prescriptive sentences express prescriptions about symbols ; 
but Mr. Walsh speaks of prescribing to “‘ experience ’’ (152) or to 
“matters of fact”’. Finally he rejects as an “excess of conven- 
tionalism ’’ the notion that categorial principles are “ outside the 
sphere of truth and falsehood altogether ’’ (241). Hence, even if we 
suspect that at least Mr. Walsh’s choice of the word is influenced by 
the above usage, reflexion on the usage helps us only negatively to 
discover what he means, in his version of Kant, by “ prescriptive 
judgments 

I think, therefore, that Mr. Walsh’s reader is forced to regard the 
known formule of Kantian “ constructivism ”’ as elucidating “ pre- 
scriptive judgment ’’ rather than vice versa. The difficulties in the 
way of holding that a priori principles are “ imposed ”’ by the mind 
without falling into a self-destroying scepticism are well known. I 
do not think that Mr. Walsh always succeeds in avoiding them. They 
come to a head in the suggestion that the law of contradiction is in 
some sense “ descriptive of the essential nature of the experiencing 
subject ’’ (218) and in the criticism of Leibniz for failing to add to 
his statement that the truths of logic are true for all possible worlds 
the qualification “as conceived by discursive consciousness ’’ (98, 
213). When Joseph said that the law of contradiction was “ true 
about things ’’—for saying which he is taken to task by Mr. Walsh 
(98)—he was surely only repudiating the scepticism implied by the 
suggestion that it is primarily about thinking (“law of thought ”’, 
“necessity of thought ’’). I think that he was right to insist on this 
repudiation, and I suspect that Kant would have agreed with him. 
No doubt Mr. Walsh is aware of the pitfall to be avoided. But it 
does not follow that he succeeds in giving an account of “ prescriptive 
judgments ”’ which avoids it. It seems to me that, when he takes 
Kant’s notion of mind imposing itself on things and extends the 
application of the notion from “ categories ”’ to “ laws of logic ’’, he 
rd suggesting a scepticism more complete and less defensible than 

nt’s. 

(6) Mr. Walsh describes the thing in itself as “‘ a sorry bugbear for 
Kantians ’’, a “ disreputable relative ’’ who “ can neither be rendered 
respectable nor yet be got rid of altogether’’ (69, 70). How does 
Mr. Walsh domesticate the “thing”? He is too good a Kantian 
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simply to show it the door. In some passages early in the book its 
existence seems to be problematic. To say that knowledge is 
limited by the fact that it is based on sense-experience is not to imply 
“the existence of a supersensible world which, fortunately or un- 
fortunately, lies beyond our powers of cognition’ (11). Later the 
view that its existence is not even problematic, that it is a mere 
ens rationis, “a concept not an existent’, is considered and not 
decisively rejected (72). But a footnote in Chapter I seems to 
imply that, if Kant’s view that the intellect is “ discursive ”’ is to be 
maintained, the thing in itself cannot be a mere ens rationis (111). 
This is the view which Mr. Walsh himself expresses when he says 
that because in our thinking we take for granted certain principles 
which, “though a priori nevertheless belong to a particular type of 
consciousness ’’, we have to recognise a reality beyond “‘ the common 
world we know in sense-perception ”’ in the shape of “ the source of 
the given, the independent thing in itself ’’ (116, cf. 104). Similarly 
he asserts at the end of the book that “the human mind entirely 
lacks the intellectual resources which would enable. it to transcend 
the given and penetrate to what Kant called the world of things in 
themselves ’’ (251, cf. 239). These passages appear to involve the 
rejection of both the problematic and the heuristic views : that there 
are ‘“‘ supersensible ’’ things must be asserted, though they cannot, of 
course, be “‘ determined ”’ as “actual objects’ which “ fall within 
experience ”’ (cf. 72). 

The expression “ supersensible thing ’’ has an obvious ambiguity. 
Thus it might be so used that any philosopher who held that a 
physical object is an “‘ inferred entity ’’ (in the sense that the assertion 
that it exists requires proof and can be proved) would be asserting 
the existence of the “supersensible’’. This type of view is barely 
mentioned by Mr. Walsh unless in the passage where he refers to 
Locke as “ notorious’”” among “empiricists’’ for allowing “ the 
possibility of inference from the sensible to the supersensible ”’ (12): 
this presumably refers to Locke’s view of material substances as well 
as to his proof of God’s existence. (Later Mr. Walsh agrees witha 
common, but none the less curious, opinion when he says that 
Berkeley “had little difficulty in showing ”’ that there is “no real 
ground’ for Locke’s distinction between primary and secondary 
qualities (119): it is surely evident that many at least of Berkeley's 
arguments on the matter are fallacious, and that their conclusion is 
paradoxical rather than platitudinous.) But in all other passages, 
as perhaps in this one too, to use the term “ supersensible ’’, as Mr. 
Walsh uses the term, is to imply that what it qualifies has no spatial 
or temporal characteristics. Why does Mr. Walsh want such a 
“ supersensible”’ reality? I think that the passages to which I 
have referred (104, 116, 239, 251) show the answer to be that it is 
because he thinks that transcendental arguments imply such a reality 
and that there are valid transcendental arguments. Mr. Walsh is 
fully entitled to hold and defend this view. But, if it is as vital as 
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I believe it to be to this part of his philosophy, I think that non- 
Kantian readers would like to see it more elaborately defended ; 
with reference, for example, to the Second Analogy. Kant himself 
had other arguments, independent of the transcendental proof, for 
his doctrine of the “ thing in itself’’: the arguments of the Aesthetic, 
the supposed contradictions of actual infinity, the passages which 
imply that the Idea of Reason is more than merely “ heuristic ’’. 
But these arguments would find few defenders to-day; and Mr. 
Walsh does not defend, or even discuss, them. 

(c) Mr. Walsh, as we have seen, describes the task of the meta- 
physician as being “to discover an interpretation of experience 
which does justice to all sides of it’ (241). This description can be 
understood in a sense which is innocuous and non-committal. It is 
innocuous if it is possible to substitute for “‘ experience say “things’’, 
“the world’’, or “reality’”’ without altering the meaning of the 
description asa whole. But such a use of “ experience ”’ is innocuous 
only if it does not mislead ; and it is liable to mislead. How then 
does it come to be adopted? Perhaps in this way. Experience is 
first identified with sensation. Then sense-perception, because it 
involves an “ intellectual element ”’ (the thought of a material thing), 
is described as “ mediate’’ or “ developed experience” (25, 221). 
Next the thinking done in physics is regarded as the fullest develop- 
ment of the intellectual factor in sense-perception, and becomes the 
“experience”? of the physicist. Then finally the thought that 
synthetic or synoptic philosophy must take account of what physics 
asserts about the material world is expressed by saying that such 
philosophy must do justice to the “ side of experience ”’ represented 
by the physicist. So understood this way of speaking is at best 
unhelpful. It ceases to be harmless if we allow ourselves to think 
as follows. First, the undoubtedly true statement that the philo- 
sophy of physics presupposes physics is translated into the possibly 
suggestive statement that physics is a “ first order ’’ and philosophy 
a “second order” enquiry. This second statement is then un- 
happily understood as meaning that, whereas the physicist thinks 
about the physical world, the philosopher thinks about the physicist’s 
thought about the physical world. This would be like the mistake 
which might be made by a student of Locke’s Essay if, seeing that 
Book II is entitled ‘‘ Of Ideas ’’, he were to conclude that chapters 
in the Book entitled ‘‘ Of Duration ”’ or ‘‘ Of Power ’’ would contain 
discussions not of time or of possibility but of men’s thoughts on 
these subjects. Of course, Mr. Walsh is not suggesting or defending 
anything so crude as this. Although he maintains in Chapter IX 
that philosophy is, or involves, “ self-knowledge ”’, he indicates that 
to say this is dangerous and needs interpretation. Whether his 
interpretation is satisfactory I am not sure. But, whatever view we 
take of his doctrine of “ rational reflection ’’, I think it is clear that 
his description of metaphysics as an “ account ”’ or “ interpretation ” 
of “experience” is not merely otiose or non-committal. For, if 
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he would agree that the thinking done by the philosopher of physics 
can only misleadingly be said to be about the thinking of the physicist, 
he does hold that the world of physics exists “in essential relation 
to discursive consciousness ’’ (104) and thus has no existence inde- 
pendent of “developed experience’’. Hence his account of meta- 
physics is, I think, linked with those Kantian or Kant-like doctrines 
on which I have commented in discussing “ prescriptive judgments ” 
and “ things in themselves ’’. 

W. F. R. 


Esperienza giuridica e politica nel pensiero di David Hume. Di 
Luier Siena: Circolo Giuridico dell’ Universita, 
1947, pp. 260. 

Il significato della persona nell’ esperienza giuridica e sociale. Di 
Luier Bacgoutni. Siena: Circolo Giuridico dell’ Universita, 
1946, pp. vii + 90. 


THESE two books, hereinafter referred to respectively as ‘ Hume’ 
and ‘ Personality’, may be discussed together. They show Professor 
Bagolini’s wide and up-to-date acquaintance with the literature of 
his subject, not only in his own but also in the English, French and 
German languages ; indeed they are of considerable value, from this 
fact alone, to the student in search of clues to continental tendencies 
in the philosophy of man in society. It will be convenient to begin 
with Hume, since this is a critical study designed to show the neces- 
sity for a philosophy of the relations of individuals in society which 
is more fully developed in Personality. 

Professor Bagolini’s intentions are explained in the Preface and 
on page 225. He feels that Hume’s theory of justice, and in par- 
ticular the theory of its artificial character as expounded in the 
Treatise, has not yet, in spite of the renewed interest in his moral as 
well as his epistemological theories, received the attention which it 
deserves ; and he believes that an attempt to think out, in relation 
to the concrete conditions of social life, but provisionally in Hume’s 
own terms, the problems of justice and the philosophical foundations 
of society, may contribute to the solution of what he regards as a 
philosophical crisis of to-day. The book, that is to say, though 
historical in its approach, is intended as a contribution to current 
thinking rather than as a work of pure scholarship. Based on the 
well-known texts, it seeks to indicate the main features of Hume’s 
view, to remove misunderstandings, to compare Hume’s principles 
with those of his predecessors and contemporaries, and finally to 
evaluate them in respect of their adequacy for the solution of the 
problems raised by the duties of the individual in society. 

In the first of these tasks Professor Bagolini seems to me to succeed. 
Some at least of the things said in defence of Hume against mis- 
understanding seem convincing, though the misunderstandings con- 
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sidered seem sometimes too far-fetched to deserve notice; on the 
other hand, Professor Bagolini falls into misunderstandings of his 
own, some of which are serious. The usefulness of his critical and 
constructive contributions is reduced by these misunderstandings, 
and also by the very abstract way in which they are expressed. 
Professor Bagolini does not seem to have worried enough about the 
special nature of ethical questions, and moves undiscriminatingly 
between them and questions of psychology, sociology,. metaphysics 
or philosophical analysis. 

The first two of the eight Parts into which the work is divided 
contain the main exposition of Hume’s theory of justice as the 
artifice in which men have found a remedy for their anti-social 
tendencies. Part III contains some acute comments on the origin- 
ality of Hume’s general principles, illustrated by comparison with 
the views of Hobbes, Locke, Shaftesbury, Mandeville, Butler, 
Hutcheson and Adam Smith. Parts IV to VII, assuming for the 
sake of argument the tenability of Hume’s general principles, exhibit 
their working-out in relation to the special problems of property, 
the state and the nation, political parties, and the possibility of a 
science of politics. In the concluding Part, Professor Bagolini takes 
up the question whether Hume’s principles are in fact valid, and 
reaches a negative answer. In the short conclusion, he proceeds, if 
not to sketch the outlines of an alternative solution to the problem 
of justice, at least to hint at the direction—followed in Personality— 
in which he believes the solution to lie. Parts III to VII are straight- 
forward ; they contain many points of interest, but not such as call 
for discussion. The most important, and the most controversial, 
aspects of Professor Bagolini’s doctrine are to be found in the ex- 
position and criticism of Hume’s fundamental theory of justice as an 
artifice, 7.e. in Parts I, II and VIII. 

Professor Bagolini’s account of the place of Hume’s theory of 
justice in the general framework of his account of morals is plain 
sailing ; but in his account of the artifice itself he goes seriously off 
his course. Hume’s account of the matter is certainly very careless, 
and a correct formulation of his position would call for much elaborate 
analysis. Professor Bagolini, however, while not appearing to notice 
this, makes heavy weather of comparatively simple points like the 
apparent inconsistency (which he shows to be only apparent) between 
passages in which Hume says that society depends on justice (sc. 
for its preservation) and others in which he says that justice depends 
on society (sc. for its importance). What is much more serious, he 
supposes Hume’s view to be that, in adopting the artificial rules of 
justice, men are not merely adopting a more enlightened means to 
the satisfaction of self-interest but are actually subjecting the 
passion of self-interest itself to a modification whereby, without 
altogether losing its original character, it sets the rules of justice 
before itself as an end, and thereby becomes ‘common interest ’. 
‘In esso infatti, . .. la individualita del “ self-interest”? non 
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snperata, ma piuttosto @ assunta ed affermata nella sua psicologica 
discretezza in rapporto alle altrui individualita. Nella nozione del 
“common interest’ si esprime la psicologica necessita che la realta 
individuale ha di porsi come realt& sociale per attuare se stessa,’ 
(p. 30. Italics, here and in the other passages quoted, are Professor 
Bagolini’s own.).1 

Hume has been criticised for deriving the obligation of the rules of 
justice from-the moral character which, on his own principles, just 
acts can only acquire from the feelings which they produce in us when 
we reflect on them in the light of sympathy. Professor Bagolinj 
points out in defence of Hume that a distinction is to be drawn 
between the sense that promise-keeping, for example, is obligatory, 
and the feeling of approval or disapproval aroused by the contem- 
plation of just and unjust acts or characters. The former arises, 
according to Hume (as Professor Bagolini shows by quoting from the 
Essay Of the Original Contract), from rational reflection on the causes 
and effects of such actions. The defence is convincing, but Hume 
cannot be altogether exonerated from giving colour to the charge by 
his careless and perhaps really confused references, in the Section 
(ITI, 2, 5) of the Treatise devoted to promises, to ‘ moral obligation’, 
It seems odd that Professor Bagolini should not point this out. 

Moreover, while the distinction to which Professor Bagolini calls 
attention may exonerate Hume from the charge of contradicting 
himself, it does nothing to meet the criticism that, in representing 
justice as merely an artifice whereby men more efficiently serve 
their own interest, Hume fails to account for the specifically moral 
character of the obligation which, he admits, men do recognise in it. 
If it were the case that Hume believed the artifice of justice to 
involve the adoption by the individual of society itself and the rules 
of justice upon which it depends as ends related to an interest which 
is no longer purely self-interest, this criticism would be largely 
obviated. Professor Bagolini’s belief that this is in fact Hume’ 
view is no doubt a main reason why he does not find it necessary to 
discuss the criticism either in expounding Hume’s theory of the 
obligation of the rules of justice or in the last, critical, Part of his 
book. But the point is both obvious and fundamental. 

The first of the two chapters into which Part VIII is divided 
contains a discussion of the nature of the judgment which gives rise 
to the artifice of justice. This covers, in a somewhat mystifying way, 
ground which has already been covered in Part II, emphasizing onet 
more the distinction between the process of (causal or experimental) 
reasoning by which the obligation of justice is apprehended and the 


1 Can Professor Bagolini have been misled by the ambiguity of ‘ interest’! 
In the phrase ‘self-interest’, the word no doubt designates a passion; 
and it might not be clear to everyone that ‘ public ’ or ‘ common interest’ 
merely designates a state of affairs conducive to the preservation of society. 
The suspicion is perhaps supported by the appearance, on p. 55, of Hume’ 
‘ after a certain manner’ in the disguise of ‘ oltre una certa misura’. 
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process of moral evaluation, into which not reason but the feelings 
enter. The main purpose of the chapter is, I take it, to prepare the 
way for a formulation of the final test of Hume’s theory in terms of 
its success or failure as an account of the place of reason in moral 
and social life. This, at any rate, is the test which is applied in the 
second chapter of Part VIII. 

I have not succeeded in following all the details of Professor 
Bagolini’s argument in this chapter, but the main outlines seem 
fairly clear. Professor Bagolini, evidently approving of Hume’s 
account of the artifice of justice (which he understands as involving 
the transformation of self-interest into common interest), neverthe- 
less holds that the judgment through which this modification of self- 
interest is achieved cannot be explained by Hume on his own prin- 
ciples. For, in Hume’s view, reason is the slave of the passions, and 
hence merely a mediate or indirect cause of action. (This does not, 
Professor Bagolini disconcertingly comments, show that there is any 
formal inconsistency between Hume’s principles and his account of 
the artifice of justice ; Kant’s contrary view of reason as an end in 
itself would be equally inadequate to the explanation of the artifice.) 
If Hume’s account of the artifice of justice were such as to make it 
inexplicable not only on his premisses but altogether, the theory 
would lose all theoretical, as distinct from merely historical, interest. 
But, Professor Bagolini believes, this is not the case. Hume fails 
because, in his own metaphor, his hold upon the capital of the country 
which he is trying to conquer is not secure; in other words, his 
general view of human nature is mistaken. This leaves open the 
possibility that a more adequate conception of human nature may 
allow us to explain, as Hume could not, the nature of the artifice of 
justice which he was nevertheless able to recognise and describe 
correctly. 

What then, according to Professor Bagolini, are the conditions 
which must be satisfied by a conception of human nature, and in 
particular of reason, adequate to the explanation of the artifice of 
Justice ? 

Il fondamento dell’ obbligo giuridico, cosi concepito, non pud essere 
insomma né un presunto universale in sé, né un universale comunque 
considerato come realta assoluta, dialetticamente, e quindi razional- 
mente, risolutrice della particolarita empirica (secondo |’ esempio 
offerto dalla dialettica hegeliana), e neppure il generale come mero 
risultato intellettuale di una generalizzazione di elementi particolari 
offerti da una qualunque specie di esperienza immediata. 

Resta quindi da ammettere, in via di ipotesi, che il fondamento dell’ 
obbligo giuridico risulti da una unificazione razionale del molteplice, 
in cui |’ universalité unificante della ragione si determini nel suo 
carattere obiettivo come eterogenea rispetto alla subiettiva partico- 
larita degli interessi economici da unificare. Cid implica una con- 
cezione della coscienza, cioé dell’immediata consapevolezza che 
P uomo ha di sé nel mondo dell’ azione, come unita di universale e 
particolare, |’ uno all’ altro—nella stessa unita coscienziologica— 
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irriducibili. Conseguentemente, nella sintesi giuridica |’ obiettivita 
unificante della ragione e la plurima subiettivita dell’ interesse econo. 
mico verrebbero a realizzare rispettivamente la loro positivita ’ una 
nell’ altra. Non si tratterebbe percid di una sintesi risolutiva, ma di 
una sintesi problematica come originale rivalutazione della positivita 
dei suoi termini costitutivi. (pp. 248-249.) 


The writing here—it will be seen—is highly abstract and full of 
unexplained assumptions and undefined terms. (What does Pro- 
fessor Bagolini mean by such words as ‘ universale’, ‘ generale’, 
“ragione ’, ‘ positivita’ ? How can the foundation of an obligation 
result from a unification, however rational, of multiplicity? Is 
there any such thing as what Professor Bagolini means by ‘ ragione ’ ? 
What sort of question is he asking, and by what sort of test could the 
success of his answer be judged? How can a theoretical inquiry, 
even one which avoids merely empirical psychology, offer a justifica- 
tion of the sense of duty? And so on.) This way of writing is 
quite legitimate in sketching, at the conclusion of a work devoted 
to the exposition and criticism of Hume, the outlines of a view which 
is not Hume’s but the author’s own. But one cannot help enter- 
taining the suspicion—which Personality does nothing to dispel—that 
Professor Bagolini himself has never been disturbed by such questions 
as those just instanced. To him, such phrases as ‘ the unity of uni- 
versal and particular’, or ‘the unifying objectivity of reason ’, seem 
to solve problems, not to raise them. This being so, it is obvious that 
his ways of thinking are very remote from Hume’s, and it is not sur- 
prising that he should sometimes misunderstand him. What is 
surprising is that he shculd succeed so well, and indeed that he 
should have found the patience and sympathy to carry out so close 
and detailed a study of an author whose thinking, if often defective 
in analytic precision, moves in a comparatively close relation to the 
facts of experience. It would not be possible to recommend Professor 
Bagolini’s book as a guide to the beginner in search of reliable 
exegesis, nor yet as an attempt to carry out, with the precision of 
analysis called for by modern standards, the enterprise which Hume 
set himself. But philosophers to whom Professor Bagolini’s abstract 
style of thinking seems natural will find in his book an inducement 
to read Hume, and this may do them good; while those to whom 
Hume is more congenial may find Professor Bagolini’s book, because 
of the remoteness of the style from Hume’s, a stimulating companion 
to their studies. 

Professor Bagolini refers to Personality for details of his own view 
concerning the source of justice in human reason, and to this it will 
now be convenient to turn. 

Rather more than half of this study of the concept of personality 
is devoted to a critical account of views which have been developed 
in the course of existentialist reaction against the abstract ideas of 
personality characteristic of Kantian and post-Kantian idealism. 
Thus Kierkegaard is shown to exalt the absoluteness of the self 
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(considered as a possibility the realisation of which is a task freely 
chosen) at the expense of society and even of other individuals. 
Heidegger’s statement of the problem oscillates between a phase in 
which the environment against which the self is to be asserted is 
conceived in infra-personal terms and one in which the existence of 
other persons is recognised but the relation to them of the self is 
represented as attaining an intimacy and harmony which would 
leave no room for the artificial arrangements of justice characteristic 
of actual social life. Jaspers, in his turn, is knocked down for 
failing to appreciate the importance of society as the condition for a 
true self-realisation of the individual ; for him, society is an obstacle 
to be transcended in the approach to a higher level of inter-personal 
communication. Berdiaev, too, can on his own premisses recognise 
no half-way house between a sheer opposition of ‘I’ and ‘ you’ and 
a self-identification in love which would annihilate their difference 
altogether. In Gurvitch’s sociological attitude to society and its 
constitutive laws Professor Bagolini finds something more to his 
taste; but here too something is missing from a theory which treats 
society as merely the field cf interaction of forces which remain 
obstinately separate and particular. 

As a result of these studies, Professor Bagolini lays down conditions 
which must be satisfied by an adequate solution of the problem. 
Such a solution must take account both of the sociological facts and 
of the juridical reality. It must regard the formation of personality 
as dependent on the recognition of those interpersonal relationships 
which at one and the same time constitute society and ‘ authenti- 
cate’ the individual through his awareness of membership in a 
society. 

In seeking to formulate, so far as it can be formulated without 
going to the speculative root of the matter, his own solution of the 
problem, Professor Bagolini moves on a level of high abstractions, 
making use of many unexplained concepts and unimaginable meta- 
phors.1 Here is his description of his starting-point in the study of 
consciousness as ‘ il mio sapere qualcosa ’. 


L’ unité coscienziologica si esplica determinandosi nella partico- 
larita esistente del suo qualcosa e nella wniversalita del sapere. Per 
non potere essere introspettivamente presupposta all’ unita coscien- 
ziologica, |’ universalita del sapere e la particolarité del qualcosa sono 
P universalizzarsi ed il particolarizzarsi della coscienza. Universale 
come tensione oggetivante, puro pensiero. Particolare come processo di 
subiettivazione, schietta soggettivita, pura esistenza. (p. 54.) 


Passing, by a transition which is hard to follow and looks like a 
non-sequitur, to the view that economic activity, since it involves 
the conception of well-being and of a real ordering of goods in quanti- 
tative terms, presupposes the existence of other individuals interested 


*My favourite example in this kind comes from an earlier passage 
(p.41) in criticism of Berdiaev : ‘ Non vi ha sfumatura verbale che possa 
ecludere |’ ostacolo offerto da questa netta alternativa ’. 
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like myself in the pursuit of these goods, Professor Bagolini takes the 
opportunity to offer the account of the relation of reason and action 
for which we have been waiting. 


Volonta é il processo tensionale di subiettivazione della coscienzg’ 
mentre invece il puro sapere—la ragione—si attua . . . in un invers 
processo coscienziologico di obiettivazione unificante. Ma—essendo 
unita della coscienza paradossale implicazione dei due processi—jj 
sapere, nel suo porsi al di 1a del volere, implica quest’ ultimo, e per 
converso il volere implica nella sua discorsivita |’ eterogenea discor. 
sivita del sapere. (p. 60.) 


The consciousness of oneself as a subject of interests (Professor 
Bagolini continues) is dependent on the realisation of oneself asa 
member of society, 7.e. as a being possessing rights, but only on 
condition of recognising duties to one’s fellow-members of society. 

Professor Bagolini seems anxious to say to one type of extremist: 
“Do not neglect your duties in order to cultivate your ego. There 
are other people, and you will be a poor creature if you pay no 
attention to them.’ Against extremists of another type he urges: 
“Do not forget that the only claims upon any individual are those 
of other individuals. The society to which you would subordinate 
him has‘ no existence save as the ordered coexistence with him of 
other individuals.’ Some of those who need these exhortations— 
and they are many—may find them more acceptable when presented 
as a theoretical discovery, achieved by reflection upon the way in 
which 


teoria e pratica, conoscenza e volonta, oggetto e soggetto, insommail 
vero universale (non assunto nei termini di una qualunque astratta 
ipostatizzazione) e |’ irripetibile singolarita esistente—la vera sogget- 
tivita (non dialetticamente concepita o comunque risolta in sogget- 
tivita trascendentale)—si implicano nell’ unita della coscienza per 
oltrepassare continuamente |’ unité da cui sorgono, ma senza dispic- 
carsi da essa e determindosi fra loro in un rapporto di eterogeneiti. 
(p. 55.) : 


If so, it is to be hoped that they will read Professor Bagolini’s 
book. But those who like to know what they are talking about (to 
be able, that is, to say what difference it makes to what is to be done 
in a given situation, or to our judgment of a given action or character), 
and who like to distinguish, in the studies by which they hope to 
improve and systematise their behaviour, between questions of fact, 
decisions of syntax and exhortations, will not find their cup of tea 
Personality. 

Both books are printed in legible type pleasantly set on a page 
with inviting margins. There are numerous typographical defects, 
especially in Hume. But I have not discovered any which are likely 
to cause misunderstanding except (if they are misprints) that by 
which the edition of Hume’s philosophical works by Green and Gros 
is dated 1815 instead of 1874 (p. 4, n. 1); the reference on page %, 
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note 1, to the Treatise, ‘ 2, 6, p. 273’, which should be ‘ 3, 6, p. 373’ ; 
and that on page 44, note 2, to the Treatise, ‘ p. 270’, which should 
be‘ p. 269’. (These are allin Hume.) In Personality, page 54, line 25, 
‘schiettamento should presumably be ‘ schiettamente’. There isa 
summary at the head of each chapter, and these are repeated in the 
table of contents ; but this arrangement, though helpful, is no sub- 
stitute for an index. Both books are fully documented, but diffi- 
culties are created for the reader by excessive use of ‘ op. cit.’ or ‘ ib.’ 
These difficulties might have been very much mitigated either by a 
practice of naming all works on the occasion of first mention in any 
particular chapter, by suitable entries in an index or, better still, by 
the provision of a separate bibliographical section. The biblio- 
graphical material on Hume given in the footnote to the Introduction 
(Hume, p. 4), though helpful up to a point, is not sufficient to over- 
come this difficulty. 
D. R. Cousin. 


The Moral Sense. By D. Datcues Rapuak1, Professor of Philosophy 
in the University of Otago. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege ; 
Oxford University Press (Oxford Classical and Philosophical 
Monographs), 1947. Pp. viii + 204. 12s. 6d. 


Tae subject of this book is the ‘epistemology of morals’. The 
author expounds and criticises at some length views expressed by 
four British philosophers of the eighteenth century, but he does so 
entirely with an eye to his main problem—which he poses in the 
form of the question, ““ When I make the judgment that I am morally 
bound to do a certain action, do I make it on the basis of knowing 
some fact, sensing some quality, or experiencing some feeling ?”’ 
. 193). 

Orbe book is in six chapters. In the first (‘ Empiricism and the 
Moral Sense’), Professor Raphael introduces his problem. He 
points out that all the writers whose views he has chosen to discuss 
were affected by the ‘empiricist theory of knowledge’; embarks 
on an argument ostensibly designed “to decide whether it is correct 
to speak of the moral faculty as a form of sensation ’’ using “ purely 
empirical methods which would, I hope, commend themselves to any 
empiricist ’’ (p. 5); and reaches a dead end. But what a caricature 
ofan argument it is! Surely no competent philosopher ever tackled 
his problems in quite the manner Professor Raphael suggests—a 
manner more appropriate to a police surgeon trying to identify a 
corpse : 

“We must therefore discover what characteristics are known to be 
possessed both by the senses and by the moral faculty, and in what 
respects they are known to differ, remembering meanwhile the dictum 
of Bacon that maior est vis instantiae negativae ; we shall then be 
able to judge roughly what probability there is that some other 
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characteristic, known to belong to the senses and not known to belong 
to the moral faculty, does in fact belong to the moral faculty and 
entitles us to call it a sense’ (p. 6). 


In the next four chapters, Professor Raphael sets out to show, in 
turn, the relevance to his principal question of the views expressed 
by each of four eighteenth-century philosophers. Of these, he 
interprets two (Hutcheson and Hume) as answering, “ On the basis 
of ‘ sense’ or ‘ feeling’ ’’, and two (Price and Reid), “ On the basis 
of ‘reason’’’. Hume and Hutcheson alike are condemned for 
“ equating ‘given by reason’ with ‘ being such that a reason can be 
given for it’ ”’ (pp. 34, 71), on the grounds that “‘ something must be 
‘reasonable’ on its own account. There must be ultimate axioms, 
Reason, as well as nature, abhors a progress in infinitum’”’; but 
Professor Raphael never really explains what else ‘ given by reason’ 
can mean. And here, I think, the narrowness of his approach to 
the philosophers he studies (discussing only those parts of their work 
which seem to him to bear upon his central question) leads him to 
misjudge them. After all, as Professor Raphael himself remarks, 
Hutcheson’s chief aim “is not to establish the moral sense theory, 
but to refute the egoist. He wants to show that we often do actions 
from a motive other than self-love ’’ (p. 23). The ‘ moral sense’ is, 
for him, often equivalent only to the ‘ capacity to learn to be good’ 
—‘ Without a moral Sense we could receive no Prejudice against 
Actions, under any other View than as naturally disadvantageous to 
ourselves” (p. 26). It is, therefore, hardly relevant to object against 
him that 


** We know that each sense is dependent for its exercise on certain 

specific physical organs. We know of no such organs necessary for 

. the exercise of the moral faculty. . . . This is the real force of the 
objection, and Hutcheson has failed to meet it” (p. 29). 


Presumably Hutcheson was well aware of this fact, and did not mean 
to say anything which could so easily be controverted. ‘‘ Hutcheson”, 
Professor Raphael complains, “in speaking of reason, has in mind 
reasoning, and never considers the possibility that immediate appre- 
hension can be a rational faculty. . . . What would Hutcheson say 
if he were asked whether it is reason which perceives that 2 + 2 = 4! 
If he agreed, we might justifiably, on his principles, ask him what 
reason he could assign for twice two being equal to four ”’ (pp. 29, 34). 
And, of course, Hutcheson could not (or, at any rate, should not) 
produce any further ‘reason’. But does that prove that we must 
have some ‘ faculty of immediate apprehension’? Surely it only 
illustrates the fact that we learn to count—that, after a time, elemen- 
tary arithmetic becomes completely familiar to us: something we 
just know (i.e. have learnt, and not forgotten). 

Professor Raphael is on stronger ground when he argues against 
Hume’s account of ‘reason’; he declares (to my mind, with con 
siderable justice) that 
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“to say that the only function of reason is to discover whether pro- 
positions are true is not merely inadequate to cover the functions of 
reason as ordinarily conceived ; it is inadequate to cover the functions 
of reason as envisaged in Hume’s own philosophy ” (p. 52). 


But, when he concludes that 


“ moral words refer, not to facts of the kind which are given by the 
senses or feeling, but to something which arises from a complex 
situation containing several such facts ” (p. 64). 


he shares his opponent’s chief error. There is a certain figurative 
value in thinking of words like ‘ red’ and ‘ angry ’—on the analogy 
of names—as ‘ referring to ’ or ‘ denoting ’ something ‘ in ’ the world, 
for two people in the same situation who speak the same language 
are normally able to settle, beyond question of dispute, alike whether 
Harold or redness or anger is ‘ present’. Even when all the facts 
are known, however, ethical disagreements may still remain; and 
this would not be so if moral words could properly be said to ‘ denote ’ 
anything, in the way in which ‘red’ and ‘angry’ can. There is, 
therefore, something odd in the suggestion that moral words ‘ refer 
to’ anything at all. 

In dealing with Richard Price and Thomas Reid, Professor Raphael 
ismore at home. He commends Price’s refutation of the ‘ naturalistic 
fallacy ’ (a pre-echo of G. E. Moore’s), and quotes him with approval 
as saying, 


“ There are, undoubtedly, some actions that are ultimately approved, 
and for justifying which no reason can be assigned ; as there are some 
ends, which are ultimately desired, and for chusing which no reason 
can be given ” (p. 129). 


Again, however, he omits to show how it follows from this that 
there must be “‘ some power of immediate perception in the human 
mind” (p. 129). Reid’s attack on the empiricist theory of know- 
ledge also seems to Professor Raphael “ wholly right’ (p. 151). 
Reid, therefore, provides a convenient peg on which to hang a final 
discussion of the analogy between sense-perception and the supposed 
process by which we come to see that a particular course of action is 
the right one—a process which Professor Raphael calls ‘ moral 
acceptance ’, by analogy with Professor H. H. Price’s term, ‘ per-. 
ceptual acceptance ’ (p. 189)—and leads naturally on to the last 
chapter, in which the author gathers together the threads of the 
earlier argument and summarises his own views. 


Professor Raphael mentions Bishop Butler’s reaction to the con- 
troversy under discussion—that “‘ both sides were probably right ”’ 
(p. 2—but does not take it seriously, putting his indifference down 
tolack of interest. And this is an error of judgment, for Butler had 
souls to care for and therefore knew, better than many philosophers, 
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what ethical questions cut any ice. In the face of this warning, 
it would have been more prudent to begin discussing the problem, 
on what ‘ basis’ one makes moral judgments, by asking (a) what 
kind of question this form of words expresses, and (b) more particu- 
larly, whether it is of such a kind that one reasonably can demand 
a unique answer. Had Professor Raphael done so, I think he would 
have understood more clearly how it was that a man of the intellec- 
tual calibre of Butler “stood aside from the controversy . . . and 
gave it no more than a passing, and almost contemptuous notice ” 
(p. 2); and, at the same time, he would have avoided a number of 
fundamental confusions and written a very different book. 

Consider a similar, but less contentious question. I am talking 
about a comparative stranger and refer to him as ‘George’. A 
third party asks me, “‘ How do you know that his name is George ?” 
(‘On what basis do you make the judgment that his name is 
George ?’’) What doI reply? I may say 


(i) ‘‘ He looks as if his name was ‘ George ’.”’ 


(ii) “‘ That’s the name he gave on the telephone.” 
(iii) “‘ I saw him sign that name on a cheque.” 
(iv) “I heard his mother call him that.” 


At this point, two general questions may be asked. Firstly, 


“Which of these grounds provide a sound basis for a judgment 
about somebody’s name ?”’, 


or in other words, ‘‘ What kinds of thing may properly be quoted in 
support of a judgment about somebody’s name ?”’; this, I suppose, 
would have to be called a question of ‘ logic’ (I shall refer to it as 
Al). Secondly, 


“In what way do people get to know each others’ names ?”’ 


To this we should have to reply, “ In a large number of ways”; 
to get a satisfactory answer we should need a Gallup poll. (The 
question would therefore be one of sociology ; I shall refer to it as 
A2.) 

There is no occasion, however, to ask these questions except about 
the names of comparative strangers. If I am asked how I know that 
my own brother’s name is George, I can only reply, “ What do you 
mean, ‘ How do I know?’ I just do know.’ And if it is suggested 
that I must have some ‘ basis’ for my knowledge, or that there must 
be some ‘ faculty ’ in virtue of which I know, I can only shrug my 
shoulders. There is no question of a ‘basis’ since, once I have 
learnt my brother’s name, I need no ‘ grounds’, no ‘ premisses’, in 
order to ‘know’ it: I just have not to forget it. And, as for the 
‘faculty ’ with the help of which I ‘came to know’ it, I picked it 
up so long ago that I am most unlikely to remember how I did it. 
The fact is that the question, “‘ How do you know that his name is 
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George ?’’, loses its purpose once the person concerned is familiar. 
Once you know, you just know : there is no need for you to appre- 
hend an ‘ultimate intuition’, or possess a ‘rational faculty ’, in 
order to know it. 

We can, of course, say that a man who calls everyone ‘ George ’, 
and never learns to apply proper names to individuals at all, lacks a 
certain ‘power within him’. But this is clearly an oblique and 
metaphorical way of speaking, and does not lead us into lengthy 
enquiries as to the nature of that ‘power’. “Some people’’, we 
have to say, “ simply do not get the hang of proper names.’’ And, 
if we are asked what exactly it is that we know, and they fail to 
learn, we have to explain the characteristic activities and purposes, 
in connexion with which a word has to be used, if it is properly to be 
called a ‘name’. In other words, we have to characterise the notion 
of a ‘ proper name’: that is, answer the question, 
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** What makes a name a ‘ name’ ?”’ 


(This question I shall refer to as A3.) 

We can also say that in cases (i) and (iii) I know the stranger’s 
name ‘on the basis of’ my sense of sight ; and in cases (ii) and (iv) 
‘on the basis of’ my sense of hearing. But the things which may 
(and in fact do) lead us to know other people’s names, are so varied, 
that we are under no temptation to talk of a unique ‘ faculty-in- 
virtue-of-which-we-know-proper-names’. If we did, indeed, we 
should have to be credited with an array of fresh ‘ faculties’: one 
to account for everything new we learned to do—a ‘faculty’ for 
getting poems by heart, a ‘ faculty ’ for knowing how to spell, and 
soon: perhaps even one ‘ faculty ’ for knowing my brother’s name, 
one for knowing my sister’s name, one for knowing how to spell 
‘dahlia ’, one for knowing how to spell ‘rhododendron’. . . . But 
such a proliferation of ‘ faculties’ only conceals the actual basis of 
our classification of knowledge into ‘ visual’ (‘known by sight’), 
‘auditory ’, and so on. 

In fact, we only talk of a unique ‘ faculty’ or a unique ‘ sense’ 
over a limited range of cases. There are certain sets of abilities 
which we associate, as a matter of experience, with particular bodily 
organs. The ability to tell the colours of objects, for instance, is 
naturally classed with the ability to recognise shapes at a distance, 
the ability to find one’s way across a busy street unaided, the ability 
to draw a landscape, and the ability to point out the Pole Star, as 
being based on a single sense—the ‘ sense of sight ’—for we find that 
anyone who has a bandage tied across his eyes loses all these abilities 
together. (We even introduce a subtle ambiguity into the word 
‘eye’, using it sometimes to mean ‘ the-organ-in-virtue-of-which-we 
do-all-these-things ’ instead of a definite part of the body. Thus, 
Were we to encounter a man who lost his sense of sight only when 
his ears were stopped, and his sense of hearing when his eyes were 
covered, we might want to describe him as a man whose ‘ eyes’ were 
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really ears, and whose ‘ears’ were really eyes. And this verbal 
practice is liable to lead philosophers astray. The proposition, 
“Sight observes colour, hearing sound’’ [Raphael, p. 118], may 
fairly be called ‘ necessary ’, in view of the way in which we introduce 
the terms ‘sight’ and ‘hearing’; but the proposition, “ The eye 
cannot judge of harmony, or the ear of colours ’’ [Price, qu. Raphael, 
p- 118], has quite a different logical status, according as we identify 
the ‘ eye’ and the ‘ear’ anatomically, or by reference to the senses 
concerned. ) 

In a discussion of the ‘ faculties ’, a perfectly good question would 
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“Ts there any definite part of the body, the excision of which 
removes a man’s power to use proper names ? ”’ ; 


and, if there turned out to be such an organ among the ‘higher 
centres ’ of the brain, we might want to say that our ability to use 
proper names was therefore based on a ‘ rational’ faculty. But this 
question (which I shall refer to as A4) would be a question on the 
borders of physiology and psychology, and a skilled surgeon would 
be needed before one could collect the material for an answer. 

Each of the questions I have numbered (Al, A2, A3, A4) can be 
expressed. in the words, “How do we know proper names ?”’, or 
“When one makes a judgment about someone’s name, on what basis 
does one make it ?”’ If, therefore, we are faced with this questioning 
form of words, in isolation, we can be excused for being at a loss to 
know what is required of us—whether the questioner wants an answer 
drawn from logic, sociology, linguistics, physiology, psychology, or 
some unspecified combination of these subjects—and, unless we clear 
up this ambiguity before we start, we shall be in danger of producing 
a chaotic mixture of them all. 


Professor Raphael’s central problem is open likewise to a variety 

of interpretations. If someone enquires, ‘‘On what basis do we 
. make moral judgments ?”’ or “ How can we tell what we ought to 
do ?”’, he may mean, 

Bl. “ What kinds of grounds are proper grounds to bring in sup- 
port of a judgment that one is morally bound to do a certain action or 
class of actions ?” 

B2. “In what ways do people come to see the rightness or wrong: 
ness of different actions or classes of actions ? ” 

B3. “‘ What makes a judgment about an action or class of actions 4 
‘moral’ judgment ?” 

B4. “Is there any bodily organ without which a man would be 
unable to tell right from wrong ?” 

Professor Raphael never makes it clear in which interpretation he 
is really interested—it is clear only that he wants a unique solution 
—and his attention seems to drift from one interpretation to another 
as he goes along. 
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His introductory chapter, and the criticisms of Hutcheson (quoted 
above) reveal an interest in B4 surprising in a philosopher. His con- 
cluding summary is, however, set out in a manner appropriate rather 
to B2 :— 


“TI think a person who says he is obliged to do an action may be 
doing one of the following things. 

(1) He may be following a dictate of some authority. .. . 

(2) He may be coming to know a moral principle by intuitive 
induction from a particular instance of it which he has before him. . . . 

(3) He may be explicitly knowing a necessary moral truth and 
reading off a particular application of that principle. . . . 

(4) He may be taking for granted that a particular action is an 
instance of a moral principle without explicitly reading it off from the 
principle (pp. 193-4).” 


But physiology and sociology could not be expected to satisfy him, 
and our attention is immediately switched back to B1, and to logic, 
by the remark that an ethical statement backed by appeal to auth- 
ority “does not itself signify a moral proposition, though it will 
usually presuppose a moral proposition’ (p. 193). This remark 
suggests that it is the grounds which are properly brought, rather 
than the grounds which are actually brought in support of moral 
judgments, which interest him. And this impression is reinforced 
by the concluding discussion of the principles on which we choose 
between conflicting obligations (pp. 196-201), which are presented 
less as a matter of sociologically-discovered fact (how we do choose) 
than as a matter of logic (how we properly choose). 

Even between them, however, Bl, B2 and B4 do not exhaust 
Professor Raphael’s problem. This is clear, inter alia, from his own 
insistence on the distinction between that which is genuinely ‘ given 
by reason’ and that which is merely ‘such that a reason can be 
given for it’. One might hope to complete the solution of his 
problem by answering B3: that is, by explaining what it is that 
makes a judgment a ‘moral’ judgment. But the answer to this 
interpretation of his question Professor Raphael takes for granted, 
confining himself to a very occasional linguistic remark, such as that 
“To say that injustice is morally better than justice is to misuse 
words ’’ (p. 159). A closer examination of this interpretation might, 
however, have saved him from some of his difficulties. It is not 
enough to see that our knowledge of right and wrong (like our 
knowledge of proper names or spelling) is associated with no par- 
ticular sense: if that were all that ‘intuitionism’ involved, we. 
should all be ‘ intuitionists ’. One must recognise also that there are 
some things which we know without needing any ‘basis’ for our 
knowledge, or any ‘faculty’ to inform us of them. We just know 
that it is right to keep our promises, in the way in which we know 
the names of our familiar friends. Elementary morality is some- 
thing we learn in childhood, along with spelling, arithmetic and the 
use of proper names, and we are not likely to forget it. After a 
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time, therefore, the question how we know promise-keeping to be 
right no longer has any use. 

This Professor Raphael does not seem to recognise. Where there 
is knowledge but no ‘sense’, he argues, there must be something 
else which (while not being a sense) will do the same job :— 


“ Instead of postulating a special sense, [intuitionism] asserts that 
there is something accompanying and behind all the senses, namely a 
rational faculty, and that this faculty also receives some new ideas by 
itself and without the medium of sensation ” (pp. 2-3). 


This ‘rational faculty’ is apparently intended to occupy in the 
World of Logic a position vis-a-vis the senses similar to that which 
the brain occupies in the head relative to the organs of sense. Some 
may find this image helpful. I myself feel that it causes more trouble 
than it is worth; and the ensuing discussion, “ whether right and 
wrong are real characters of actions, or only qualities of our minds” 
(Price, qu. Raphael, p. 107), whether moral attributes are ‘ public’ 
or ‘ private ’, ‘ objective ’ or ‘ subjective ’, ‘ internal ’ or ‘ external’, 
seems to me (as to Bishop Butler) an unedifying one. To echo 
Hegel, “‘ That which is said -by some to be ‘ outside’, is said by 
others to. be ‘ inside ’"—which explains nothing’. The more profit- 
able question, Bl, meanwhile gets side-tracked. ‘I think it prob- 
able’, writes Professor Raphael, “that some people have clearer 
insight than others into moral facts” (p. 195). But what is it to 
have ‘clearer insight’? When we are comparing and criticising 
moral principles, introspection is not enough : has Professor Raphael 
no grounds for rejecting the deliverances of the moral consciousness 
of a Thug ? 


Two minor points of criticism :— 


(i) Treating anonymous ‘ philosophers’ as Aunt Sallies is a recog- 
nised mode of argument, but it is permissible only as long as they 
are kept strictly as men of straw. This piece of civility Professor 
Raphael ignores on several occasions, without giving specific refer- 
ences (e.g. “ Many philosophers to-day . . . ”, and “ The philosophers 
to whom I refer... ”, pp. 112-13). 

(ii) Professor Raphael declares of ‘a nominalist theory of uni- 
versals’ that ‘“‘Such theories have been so often refuted that no 
refutation is required here”. That is as may be; but a reference 
to at least one of these refutations is certainly required. 


The really valuable parts of this book are those which lie off the 
main point. The author has, for instance, a long section in which 
he shows the distorting effect of the analogy between esthetics and 
ethics—with the associated idea of morality as the exercise of 
‘ good taste’ in conduct—upon Hume’s ethical theory, and especially 
upon bis treatment of ‘obligation’. This is very welcome. It is 
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also refreshing to have one’s attention drawn to Price and Reid. 
Many of their arguments have a contemporary ring. (Cf. Price’s 
refutation of the ‘naturalistic fallacy’, p. 111; and Reid’s appeals 
to ‘ordinary language’, p. 154.) We can be canfident that few of 
our philosophical arguments are as original as they may seem, and, 
if we can discover our present controversies reflected in the writings 
of another age, we shall be in a better position to settle them.— 


“ We can listen then, with interest and detachment, to views which 
we might merely abominate if we found them in a modern writer. 
Our minds begin to work purely and cleanly, and we can consider the 
truth or error of doctrine in a dry light instead of in a moist and 
sweating gloom.” (G. Lowes Dickinson, Plato and His Dialogues, 
Penguin ed., p. viii.) 


STEPHEN TOULMIN. 
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IX.—NEW BOOKS. 


Ober die Gegenstandsbegriffe in der Kritik der reinen Vernunft. By Hrermann 
HinpErks. Verlag Haus zum Falken. Basel, 1948. Pp. viii+203, 
12.00 Swiss francs. 


Dr. HINDERKs’ main contention is summed up in a passage from the Opus 
Postumum which he quotes with approval on three occasions. It is this, 
‘Der Unterschied der Begriffe von einem Dinge an sich und dem in der 
Erscheinung ist nicht objektiv sondern bloss subjektiv. Das Ding an sich 
(ens per se) ist nicht ein anderes Objekt, sondern eine andere Beziehung 
(respectus) der Vorstellung auf dasselbe Objekt.’ He is rightly convinced 
that no sense can be made of Kant’s theory of knowledge by pretending 
that phenomena are ghostly entities interposed between real things and 
perceptual data. It will never do to say that there are both Dinge an sich 
and Erscheinungen ; but it is equally hopeless to suppose that the Critique 
aims at reducing statements about physical things to statements about 
empirically given sense contents and relations. Dr. Hinderks sets out to 
elucidate Kant’s view by substituting a doctrine of Doppelheit der Gege- 
benheit for the unprofitable belief in a Doppelheit der Affektion. He 
maintains that the concept of a thing, i.e. of the transcendental object, must 
be carefully distinguished from that of the transcendent object or Ding an 
sich. The former is really given a priori. It is no more to be regarded as 
a construct or hypothesis than is a sense impression. But it must some- 
how be related to sense impressions, and that is what Kant was trying to 
do in the Deduction. The doctrine of Schematism and the Analogies of 
Experience represent his final view about it. In fact, there is only one 
universe, but we conceive it in several different ways. The puzzle is to 
explain exactly how these ways are connected with one another. 

The crucial point is naturally what Kant calls the affinity of phenomena. 
This has to be derived from the transcendental and not from the trans- 
cendent object ; but then it looks as if we are in the end committed to 
some sort of subjectivist view and the reality of the transcendent object, 
which Kant never regarded as open to question, becomes decidedly shaky. 
It is tempting to drop it altogether, as the Hegelians did, and to substitute 
@ universal consciousness of some kind. Kant, of course, never did this, 
nor would Dr. Hinderks wish him to do so. But the problem remains, 
and we are left with the somewhat defeatist conclusion of Hartmann, 
‘Es muss Identitat der Prinzipien bestehen zwischen dem erkennenden 
Bewusstsein und seinem Gegenstand’ (p. 169). The above is a very 
inadequate summary of Dr. Hinderks’ account of the central doctrine of 
the Critique. His exposition itself is highly condensed and does not lend 
itself to further compression. The book is a valuable one, and the argu- 
ment is supported throughout by cogent evidence from Kant’s works. 
The quotations from the Nachlass and the Opus Postumum are especially 
valuable, since we know that Kant’s purpose in the latter would have been 
to establish an intelligible connexion between the critical theory of know- 
ledge and the principles of experimental science. It must be admitted, 
however, that Dr. Hinderks is not easy reading. This is mainly due to 
the difficulty of the subject, but English students who are not well up in 
the language of German phenomenology will find the first chapter in 
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particular heavy going. But it is worth persevering with this, as the 
chapters which follow and depend upon it give as illuminating an account 
of the problem of the Critique as any which has been offered in a book of 
this modest length. There is a good bibliography, but it is odd that the 
work of de Vleeschauwer on the Deduction is not included in it. 

T. D. WELDon. 


Decadence. By C. E. M. Joap. Faber and Faber, 1948. Pp. 430. 
12s. 6d. 


TuE introductory chapter of this book consists of a defence of the philo- 
sophical vulgarisateur and, by implication, an attack on what Dr. Joad 
regards as a prevalent heresy, the theory that philosophy is an esoteric 
mystery. Part I contains an exposition of his ‘ realist’ theory of know- 
ledge, ethics and esthetics, which is introduced because Decadence is found 
to result from denying this theory. Part II consists of applications of the 
central thesis to certain aspects of the contemporary world. Since Part II 
is admittedly less professional, and therefore more likely to be commented 
on elsewhere, I shall confine myself to Part I. 

Joad starts from the Aristotelian assumption that, since we apply the 
term ‘ decadent’ to certain types of literary and artistic productions and 
certain types of men and societies, there must be a “common core of 
meaning” in all the applications. ‘‘ The main reason”’, he says, “‘ for 
thinking that there is such a common core of meaning seems to me to be 
the relative clarity of its opposite.” This opposite is described in such 
terms as ‘ vigorous’, ‘ vital’ and ‘robust’. Vitality, we are told, hits 
you like a blow; decadence “seeps into an age like an atmosphere; it 
pervades a body of literary or artistic work like a smell”. But this 
argument would seem to lead to the conclusion that ‘decadence’ is not the 
name of a quality, but denotes merely the absence of robustness. The 
opposite of a blow is not a smell. And, when we come to the final defini- 
tion of ‘ decadence ’, it is in fact negative. According to the philosophia 
perennis, the Plato-Aristotle-Christian tradition which Joad follows, there 
is a spatio-temporal world and a world of values ; both are real, though 
the latter is rather more real than the former ; human beings are members 
of both worlds and, although we know the objects they contain, and 
although our knowledge contains a subjective element of interpretation, 
these objects are absolutely independent of our knowledge of them. To 
deny this is to assert that all we ever know is our own experience, 7.e. the 
states of our own mind. This denial Joad calls ‘ dropping the object’, and 
to drop the object is to be decadent. In ethics and esthetics there is a 
similar contrast between the (true) traditional view that there exists an 
independent moral order, an independent purpose of the universe and in- 
dependent esthetic values, and the view summed up in Pater’s phrase, 
“not the fruit of experience, but experience itself is the goal”. Joad 
thus goes further than most modern objectivists, since he holds not merely 
that we can recognise objective values but that we can argue from the 
known premise ‘ X is entailed by the purpose of the universe’ to ‘ X is 


The fundamental fallacy of decadent philosophers and their dupes is 
illustrated by two metaphors. Experience is like a pane of glass ; the more 
we see of the pane itself, its cracks and flaws, the less we see of the view 
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outside. Valuable experience is never experience of the self, but experience 
of ‘ objects’; to be rich in experience, the self must be continually fer. 
tilised by crossing with the not-self. From this Joad draws the familiar 
conclusions that excessive awareness of the self as experiencing an object 
detracts from the value of the experience and that to cultivate ‘ sensibility ’ 
or ‘ experience as such’ to the exclusion of attention to the object experi- 
enced leads not to a heightened appreciation of beauty or goodness, but to 
boredom. Joad connects this doctrine of the cultivation of experience as 
such with the decadent view that moral and esthetic values reside, not in 
certain types of object only, but in any objects where we choose to put 
them. That trivial and sordid subjects are as fit vehicles for artistic ex. 
pression as noble and important ones is certainly a characteristic belief of 
artists and writers often called decadent, and Joad seems to be right also 
in saying that this view is often found in conjunction with subjectivism, 
But there seems to be no logical connexion between that view that any 
object can be endowed with significance and the view that what is signi- 
ficant is not an object at all but a state of someone’s mind. Furthermore, 
even if we admit (as seems plausible) that a valuable experience is usually 
and primarily an experience of the not-self, it does not follow that values 
are qualities residing in objects and not qualities of experience. Through- 
out his long discussion of subjectivism Joad seems to suppose that if ‘ X is 
good ’ is equated with ‘I approve of X ’ it must be a judgment about my 
own mind and not about X (the object) at all ; for only so can such theories 
be said to ‘ drop the object ’. 

Under the heading, ‘ Subjectivism ’, Joad confuses at least three distinct 
theories : (i) the theory that ‘ this is good ’ is a proposition about someone's 
state of mind, (ii) the theory that it is a proposition about someone's 
attitude to something that is admittedly not a state of his mind, and (iii) 
the theory that, when A says “ This is good ” and B says “‘ No. It isn’t”, 
they are not contradicting each other. He expends most of his ammunition 
in attacking (i), which is not even a plausible theory ; he advances no new 
or cogent argument against (ii) or (iii), which have both been held by 
subjectivists (e.g. Hume and Ramsey), and he does not attempt to discuss 
the most popular version of this type of view, the theory that, when we 
call a thing good, we are not describing it (still less our state of mind) but 
praising it. 

Joad’s adoption of the fundamental dualism of the philosophia perennis 
not only leads him into errors on points of detail (as when he supposes that 
all moral determinists have held the view that human actions are explicable 
in spatio-temporal terms) but also leads him to resurrect problems that 
seem no lofger to be relevant. Economists are more and more inclined to 
give up the notion that we can separate ‘ material ’ goods, such as houses 
and food, from ‘immaterial’ goods such as concerts. Food, drink, games 
and sex are said to belong to the spatiq-temporal order, while Mozart’s 
concertos belong to the world of value. But it is difficult to see in what 
sense the movements of a football player are material while the sound of 
music is not, and conversely why the pleasure derived from the latter 
should be called non-spatio-temporal in a sense denied to the pleasure 
derived from the former. Again, it is said that, when we listen attentively 
to a Mozart concerto, we are not “ somehow experiencing ourselves ” and 
this is true ; but are we any more ‘ experiencing ourselves ’ when we are 
distracted by the fidgeting of the man in front or the obesity of the cherubs 
on the cornice ?_ Joad believes that the former experience is more valuable 
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than the latter, but he fails to show either that it is an experience of an 
object in any sense not applicable to the cherub or that its value derives 
from its objectivity. It is difficult to see that Joad is doing more than 
recommend to us the cultivation of certain types of experience and the 
adoption of certain moral standards. Many of his subsidiary observations 
seem to be objectively true, in the sense that the courses he recommends 
us to adopt really do lead to experiences that the agent finds more valuable 
or better or more pleasant. But such recommendations have no bearing on 
the truth or falsity of either subjectivism or hedonism, since they can be 
interpreted as easily on a subjectivist or hedonist theory. For instance it is 
true that both Joad and I find the experience of listening to a late Beethoven 
quartet more valuable than that of listening to a Strauss waltz. It is also 
true that we (and others) have had to endure much toil and even boredom 
and pain before we found such valuable experiences possible at all. It 
may also be true that these experiences are more valuable ‘ absolutely ” 
in the sense that all or most people would find them so if they tried both. 
But it is notoriously difficult to prove this, and, even if it were proved, it 
would not establish the independence of values in the sense Joad requires. 

The connexion between subjectivism and decadence is represented 
throughout as if the ‘ badness ’ of decadence (‘ decadence ’ is a pejorative 
word) were due to the falsity of subjectivism. But the facts seem rather to 
point to the view that what gives a non-decadent age its vitality and robust- 
ness is not the truth of its belief in absolute values but the intensity of its 
conviction. Men are willing to die and to kill for beliefs, not because the 
beliefs are true (indeed it is logically necessary that most of the beliefs for 
which men have died and killed should be false), but because they are 
intensely convinced that they are true. Joad admits, with characteristic 
fairness, that toleration of the beliefs of others, especially beliefs about the 
non-spatio-temporal world that contains Truth, Beauty, Goodness and 
Deity, is a characteristic of decadent ages ; but it is hard to reconcile this 
admission with the view that decadence is fundamentally evil. 


P. 


Philo. Foundations of Religious Philosophy in Judaism, Christianity and 
Islam. By Harry Austryn Wotrson, Nathan Littauer Professor 
of Hebrew Literature and Philosophy in Harvard University. 2 
Volumes, xvi + 462 and xiv + 531 pp. Harvard University Press. 
(London : Geoffrey Cumberlege), 1947. 55s. 


ProrEssoR WoLFson’s very substantial work on Philo here reviewed 
appears from the Preface to be only part of a very much larger undertaking. 
The author, it appears, was led by his study of Spinoza’s assault on the 
traditional religious philosophy based on Scriptural revelation of the 
Middle Ages (published as The Philosophy of Spinoza, Harvard University 
Press, 1934) to undertake an extended study of that traditional philosophy. 
He had already made an important contribution to the knowledge of 
medieval Jewish philosophy with his Crescas’ Critique of Aristotle (Harvard, 
1929), and has now set out to publish a series of books on classical Greek 
and Jewish, Christian and Moslem medizval philosophy under the general 
title Structure and Growth of Philosophic Systems from Plato to Spinoza. 
Of this series the present work on Philo is the first to be published and the 
second in order. 

There can be no doubt that a coherently connected study of the whole 
field of traditional religious philosophy, Jewish and Moslem as well as 
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Christian, is likely to be of very great use to historians of philosophy : but 
it may be questioned whether any one man, even with the learning and 
industry of Professor Wolfson, is likely to be able to deal adequately with 
every part of so vast a subject. Some of the incidental references to 
Greek and medieval Christian philosophy and theology in the present 
work have aroused misgivings on this point in the present reviewer’s mind 
(though Professor Wolfson never says anything which is merely silly or 
ill-informed) : but it will be fairer not to mention particular points of this 
kind until the volumes in which they are discussed at length appear. 
There is, however, one characteristic of Professor Wolfson’s treatment 
which may be mentioned here, as it affects his detailed discussion of 
Philo’s philosophy and his estimate of Philo’s place in the tradition. This 
is a boldly synthetic habit of mind which seizes on broad similarities and 
is impatient of the precise discussion of perhaps fine-seeming differences 
which are none the less of great importance (cf. his treatment of the allegori- 
cal method, Vol. I, p. 134). He rightly sees, and explains very clearly in 
his Preface and concluding chapter, those general characteristics of tradi- 
tional religious philosophy based on Scripture which distinguish it from 
other types of religious philosophy, especially those of the Greeks and of 
Spinoza. But he goes on to maintain that the whole of this traditional 
philosophy is essentially Philonic, that Philo is not only the first philo- 
sopher of this kind in order of time but the one on whom all the others 
depend for all the essentials of their philosophy, which leads to the ignoring 
or dismissal of some very important differences and prevents a sufficiently 
precise discussion of the exact extent of Philo’s influence within the tradi- 
tion. Professor Wolfson is also inclined to make Philo’s own thought 
rather too tidy and coherent, to use too firm a hand in the reduction of 
inconsistencies. His ‘“‘ hypothetico-deductive method of text analysis” 
seems to be based on the premise that Philo is always, according to his 
own principles, perfectly reasonable and consistent. This is a useful 
corrective to the view often held that Philo is so hopelessly muddle-headed 
as to be negligible, but it sometimes seems to be carried too far, especially 
in the chapter on ‘“‘ God, the World of Ideas, and the Logos ” (Ch. IV). 
But this criticism should not prevent us from recognising that this is 
probably the best book on Philo so far written. It is based on a most 
thorough knowledge not only of Philo’s own writings but of the whole 
tradition of Jewish thought. In its intimate understanding of the Jewish 
theological and philosophical traditions the book stands alone among 
books on Philo so far written, or at least among those generally accessible 
to non-Jewish scholars. This is important, because Philo can only be 
understood and appreciated as a Jew. He is a great Jewish commentator 
on the Scriptures in the traditional manner and not, as he has often been 
presented, a bad Greek philosopher. And Professor Wolfson not only 
understands the Jewish tradition but manages to give the non-Jewish 
reader a very vivid idea of it and of its historical development. He writes 
throughout with sympathy and understanding but with complete objec- 
tivity : he is very fair to the medieval Christian thinkers, and it would be 
impossible to determine from this book alone on which side he was in the 
controversy between Spinoza and ‘“ Philonic”’ traditional philosophy 
(though one or two remarks might act as pointers). 
The book is well indexed and attractively, by our present standards 
lavishly, produced. 
A. H. ARMSTRONG. 
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The Place of Psychology in an Ideal University. The Report of the Univer- 
sity Commission to Advise on the Future of Psychology at Harvard. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1947. Pp. x + 42. $1.50. 


Tue title and subtitle of this little book are both misleading. The book 
does not attempt the impossible job of deciding what an “ ideal ” univer- 
sity looks like, and of then reporting on the place that psychology should 
occupy in one. Nor is it a report on how to organise the teaching, etc., of 
psychology at Harvard. What the book amounts to is a declaration of 
attitude by twelve distinguished American psychologists on the nature of 
their subject and the place they think it should occupy in a typical American 
university at the present time. And very interesting it is. 

The book is divided into three sections—the Nature and Range of Psy- 
chology, the Purposes of Psychology in a University, and Recommendations. 
Psychology is defined as “the science of human and animal behaviour, 
both individual and social”, and psychologists seek to provide a basic 
science serving all the sciences of man (e.g. sociology, economics, medicine) 
in the same sort of way that biology serves the agricultural and medical 
sciences. The methods it uses are strictly empirical, involving ‘‘ experi- 
ment, controlled observation and their companion, interpretation’. The 
values of psychology and of “ psychotechnology ”’ to the student and to 
the whole field of education are very considerable. Thus, for example, to 
the student “‘ training in psychology should make for an intelligent appre- 
ciation of the importance of, and means to, mental hygiene, social adjust- 
ment, and the finding of oneself occupationally ’ ; and the science “ should, 
and eventually will, supply a major part of the scientific foundation for 
the slowly evolving art of education”. The university prerequisites for 
the serious student of psychology appear to me to take on formidable pro- 
portions, including, as they do, the calculus, the analysis of variance, general 
biology, physiology, anthropology, sociology and psychiatry. University 
instruction in psychology should serve four purposes: (i) as part of a 
general “college” education, (ii) as a preparation for other fields (e.g. 
law, medicine, engineering), in the form of pre-professional courses, (iii) 
as a subject of academic teaching and research, (iv) as a field of applied 
professional activity, e.g. personnel work, clinical psychology. The chief 
recommendations of the Report are that all psychologists in a university 
should be members of one comprehensive Department, and that a new 
professional degree should be introduced, the Psy.D., corresponding to the 
professional degree for medical practitioners. The one comprehensive 
Department would undertake the teaching of the pre-professional courses 
and the training for the Psy.D. The Report is emphatic that the Depart- 
ment should also embrace Social Psychology and that no separation 
between it and the rest of the subject should be contemplated. Such a 
Department in a large university would require a staff of about twenty- 
five, excluding technicians, animal caretakers, etc., and it would require 
facilities on a similar scale ! 

The attitude expressed in this Report about the nature, methods and 
value of psychology is probably representative of the attitude of American 
psychologists as a whole. It is noteworthy that a committee containing 
members with very different interests, like, for example, Dollard, Thorndike, 
Thurstone, and Yerkes, should be able to produce a report of this nature 
Which is virtually unanimous. This consensus presents quite a different 
view of psychology to the one often held by outsiders—the view, namely, 
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that psychologists are divided into warring factions and have produced 
little of any theoretical and practical value. But I am being unfair here 
to the outsiders. For this derogatory view of the subject is not generally 
held by educated Americans, however widespread it may be in Britain 
among the products of Lit.Hum. and the reviewers of the Times Literary 
Supplement. This Report shows us the striking stature that psychology 
has already achieved in American universities, and the vast claims that 
are seriously being made for the subject in the United States. 

The recommendation to establish a comprehensive Department, however 
admirable, may not be practical politics in most American universities, 
because of the strength of vested interests, and because of the inherent 
difficulties of running such a Department smoothly and efficiently. For 
psychology is still a rapidly developing subject, with new branches, tech- 
niques and alignments springing up overnight ; and, in the aggressive and 
competitive climate of the United States, the conflict between vigorous 
personalities all confined together in one Department will tend to make 
for friction and fission. It is ironical to have to record that, even before 
this Report was produced, Harvard divided psychology into two Depart- 
ments—the Department of Social Relations (which includes Social Psy. 
chology and the Psychological Clinic), and the Department of General 
Psychology, with three, and as far as I can gather autonomous, laboratories 
of General Psychology, Physiological Psychology and Psycho-Acoustics, 
The one point in the Report about which some members were hesitant or 
disagreed was the recommendation of the Psy.D. The majority of members 
were obviously concerned about the inadequate training applied psycho- 
logists are apt to receive, and about the cranks and quacks who put up 
their name-plates and bring the whole subject of psychology into disrepute. 
The minority were doubtful about the proposed degree largely on the 
grounds that psychology does not yet have sufficient factual content to 
justify it, and that the new degree would intensify the present distinction 
between theoretical and applied psychology. Whatever the merits of this 
proposal, it is clear that sooner or later the question will have to be faced, 
in Britain as well as in the U.S.A., of how to bring the training of practising 
psychologists under university and professional control in the sort of way 
that is done for doctors. The discussion of this question is the most 
valuable thing in the whole Report. 

It is rather tedious to have to point out that in one respect the Report 
quite needlessly overstates a good case. The Report talks about psy- 
chology as an empirical science which “tends away from its point of 
origin ‘mental philosophy’ and religion, toward an ever more secure 
status in the family of biological sciences”. To say this, and this alone, 
overlooks the obvious point that it is advisable that those working in any 
science should be aware of, and possibly also able to handle, methodo- 
logical questions, puzzles about the concepts used, difficulties about the 
relation between their scientific language and other languages, and 9 
forth. It is specially advisable in psychology for the obvious reasons that 
its concepts are still in flux, its inability to deal with the whole field of 
psychological phenomena very pronounced, etc. But the Report contains 
hardly a word about the value of giving students of psychology some under- 
standing of the logical and philosophical difficulties in which they wil 
inevitably find themselves. If this omission reflects the sort of training 
American psychologists have been given in the past, then it explains one’s 
feeling about the many articles of philosophical interest written by psych0- 
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logists that appear in journals like the Psychological Review. One feels 
that these articles would have been very much better if their authors had 
been better philosophers. 


B. A. FARRELL. 


Principles and Practice of the Rorschach Personality Test. By W. Mons. 


Dr. Mons has written a helpful manual for the beginner setting out to use 
the Rorschach Ink-blot Test. It contains his own interpretation of the 
Test, and is intended as “ an introduction for the study of more advanced 
works”, like Klopfer and Kelly, The Rorschach Technique. It tells one 
how to score the Test; it gives an interpretation of the separate scores 
(i. Movement responses, Form responses, etc.) and other items of the 
record ; and it tells one how to assess the personality as a whole by means 
of these scores and other items. Dr. Mons emphasises that single scores 
can only be reliably interpreted in the light of the total score picture, and 
the sort of person being tested. 

The tone of the book is cautious and undogmatic. But because the 
validity of the Test is not discussed, the significance assigned to some of 
the responses may strike the beginner and the outsider as rather arbitrary, 
and much of the procedure for assessing the personality as mere rules of 
thumb. In spite of all the careful help it provides, the book serves to rein- 
force the point that training and skill are required for the adequate use of 
the Rorschach Test, and that scoring and assessment are partly a matter 
of personal interpretation by the tester. The book ends with three examples 
which are scored and interpreted. These are useful in view of the difficulties 
of scoring and the vagueness of the terms used in interpretation. More 
examples could have been included with profit to help the beginner through 
his apprenticeship. 

B. A. FaRRELL. 


Puritanism and Democracy. By RatpH Barton Perry. New York: 
The Vanguard Press. Pp. 688. Price 30s. 


Tats book does not plunge very deeply into philosophical questions, but it 
presents that judicious attitude towards problems of practice which it is 
the business of philosophy in particular to foster. The first part gives an 
account of two main factors that have gone to the making of the American 
mind, namely puritanism and democracy. This is excellently done; the 
tale is unfolded in clear and vigorous terms, the total effect affording a 
good illustration of the sort of critical reflection upon historical movements 
which can best illumine the problems of the present. What Professor 
Perry himself says, in an early chapter, about the problem of history and 
bias is typical of his balanced outlook, and should be particularly welcome 
at a time when historians are prone, either to impose very rigid precon- 
ceived patterns upon the course of history, or to abjure interpretation 
altogether. 

The most valuable features of this historical part of the book are the 
exhibition of the affinity between the assertive puritanism of the sixteenth 
century and the continuous protestant strain in the Christian tradition 
through most of its history, the explanation of the predominance of the 
Separatist element in American puritanism and of its subsequent influence, 
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and the comparison of the views of Hobbes and Locke—“ Both men were 
emphatically individualistic ; they employed a similar vocabulary, and 
their reasoning was often parallel, but they reached politically opposite 
results” (p. 166). The author is himself especially attracted to Locke, 
and he writes well of him when he says: “if special importance be attri. 
buted to the influence of Locke, this is not because of the fact that Jefferson 
is known to have been familiar with Locke’s writings, or because of close 
parallels between the text of the Declaration and that of Locke’s Second 
Treatise of Civil Government, but because Locke was the greatest and most 
representative exponent of the thought of the Enlightenment—which, 
arising in England in the seventeenth century, gave a distinctive character 
to the mind of Europe and America in the century that followed ” (p. 126), 
It was a mistake, however, to ascribe to Locke the notion of a ‘ contract 
between the people and the government’ (p. 174). That notion was, 
indeed, common in the tradition with which Locke has most affinity, but 
for Locke himself, as for Hobbes, there was only one contract, followed in 
the case of Locke, by an act of conferring authority in trust on a particular 
body—a very different matter from a bargain which imposes obligations 
on both sides. But the contrary interpretation, in spite of much recent 
criticism, is peculiarly persistent. 

Turning to the appraisal of the movements he has described, Prof, 
Perry brings out very skilfully, in Part II, the merit and the weakness of 
puritanism. He shows, for example, how prone the puritans were to be 
morbidly preoccupied with evil, or to develop a ‘ cult of the will for its own 
sake’ (leading to antagonism rather than harmony and to disregard of 
important cultural interests), or to emphasize private judgment at the 
expense of collective wisdom. But, as is also shown, the puritans them- 
selves supplied the corrective to many of these excesses, turning back to 
a better appreciation of their own principles. And to the credit side of the 
puritan movement must be put the emphasis on the worth of the individual, 
the habit of discussion developed among the early congregationalists and 
in particular in the celebrated army debates during the Commonwealth, 
and the prominence rightfully accorded to the virtues of effort and dis- 
cipline. How these things bear on the rise of capitalism, although by no 
means a novel theme, is refreshingly told. It is also shown how extensively 
social reform was affected by the puritan belief in the eventual triumph of 
good. 

In discussing the optimism of the puritans Prof. Perry makes some 
general observations on the problem of evil. He rejects the usual theo- 
logical solutions, including the explanation of evil as the abuse of their 
freedom by finite creatures. For, it is urged, even if all forms of evil 
could be reduced to moral evil (a suggestion which the author very properly 
rejects), it would still not be possible to reconcile this with divine omni- 
potence and foreknowledge. Prof. Perry, therefore, turns to the notion 
of a ‘finite God’ and proposes a ‘ practical’ solution of the problem of 
evil in terms of a determination to “ do away with evil by the consolidated 
effort of mankind under the authority of God” (p. 390). It is highly 
doubtful, however, whether this can be reconciled with puritan tradition, 
and one wonders whether the author is not here sacrificing something 
essential in religious experience. 

This brings us to a further point of criticism. The puritans are rightly 
credited with stressing the worth of the individual. But there is another 
side to the matter. For while it was insisted that there is immediate 
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access to God ‘ without intermediaries ’, this view of the individual’s in- 
dependence was apt to carry with it belief in an absolute dependence on 
God. This led to denunciation of all reliance on human effort, and to 
stress on the radical wickedness of man. And as these features of protestant 
thought, so foreign to Prof. Perry’s own very liberal outlook, are allied to 
undemocratic collectivist notions, one would expect a much fuller account 
to be taken of them in the present work, the more especially as the re- 
actionary aspects of protestantism seem to be very much in the ascendant 
at present, no less in America than in Europe. 

In Part III (the last main division of his book) Prof. Perry gives us a 
more direct discussion of democratic principles. He deals in particular 
with the questions of the ultimacy of the moral standard, of toleration 
(saying some very wise things about the hard problem of tolerating those 
who are not tolerant themselves), and of ‘minimum rights’. A passion 
for individual freedom animates the discussion of these matters, but it is 
tempered by a sober sense of the individual’s involvement in the life of 
his society. The rights of minorities are ardently championed, but a 
rebuke is administered to those who make a point of ‘ being out of step’. 
It is shown that scope must be found for private initiative, but without 
forgetting that there are also ways in which much positive public enact- 
ment is needed “‘ to provide facilities for individual development, to correct 
the abuses of competition, to foster the arts and sciences, to protect the 
standard of living, to succour the ill, the poor, or the unemployed, and to 
redistribute wealth” (p. 575). The author considers it possible for a 
healthy state to do justice to both these claims, and he himself holds the 
balance very evenly between them. What he says is also carefully related 
to questions of moment to-day—the press, the radio, the cinema, educa- 
tion, etc. But it is in this part also that the influence of Locke is most 
apparent, and the points at which the writer’s own theories seem most 
open to criticism are those where he has failed to appreciate the limitations 
of Locke’s position. 

This is most evident in the account of moral objectivity to which great 
importance is attached. For Prof. Perry inclines to think of this objec- 
tivity too much in relation to ‘ an ideal of unanimity ’, and, for this reason, 
to look to indisputable ‘minimum rights’ (misleadingly said to be in- 
alienable, since it is not intended to hold that they can never be forfeit) 
as the main safeguards of democracy, whereas we need to emphasize more 
the democratic procedures by which we deal with matters about which a 
deep cleavage of opinion may persist among enlightened people. As the 
author himself reminds us, in discussing the importance of consent as a 
political principle, ‘‘ the fundamental agreement is that there should be a 
state at all’ (p. 492). “It is to a system (of government) as a whole, 
involving its disagreement as well as its agreements with their momentary 
and individual wills, that the people as a whole consent ” (p. 472). But to 
develop this side of the matter, and to appropriate the wisdom of Hobbes 
as well as of Locke, we need also to think of the objectivity of ultimate 
ethical standards more in terms of their independence of the fallible 
opinions we form about them than in relation to some eventual “‘ moral 
agreement ’’ which implies “‘ not only a sameness of judgment as to what 
is tight and good, but a community of wills in which diverse individuals 
are governed by the same purpose” (p. 498). The author’s view here 
teflects also his general theory of value, on which a comment must be 
added in conclusion. 
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Prof. Perry reaffirms the ‘interest theory’ of value expounded in his 
earlier books, and while one could hardly expect him to provide a com. 
prehensive answer to his critics in the present work, the advocates of an 
intuitionist view will have ground for complaint in the rather cavalier 
dismissal of their view as an “ uncritical acceptance of readymade maxims ” 
(p. 417) ; and they will consider it misleading to observe, in support of the 
view that ‘the final values of life begin and end with individuals ”’, that 
“‘if good were a simple adjective connoting an unanalysable quality or 
character, it would have no essential connection with individuals or with 
anything else” (p. 441). Defence may also take the form of attack by 
pointing to a weakness in Prof. Perry’s own position which he does little 
tomend. Itisthis. Prof. Perry rejects the expedient, so common among 
idealists, of representing the pursuit by each person of his own good as 
leading, by some mysterious providence, to the greatest good of all; but 
how in that case is the transition to be effected from the ideal of a har. 
monious satisfaction of one’s own interests to the ‘ universal’ or ‘ social 
ideal’ obtained by performing a similar act of co-ordination upon the 
interests of all—‘‘ proceeding precisely as in enlightened self-interest” 
{p. 501); can we avoid some intuitive judgment here? But however 
much we may feel disposed to join issue with the author over these matters, 
we cannot but admire the wealth of scholarship which he has marshalled 
in support of his vigorous presentation of the democratic practices and 
attitudes he is anxious to commend. The penultimate chapter contains 
an excellent analysis of the problem of national sovereignty and inter. 
national government ; and this alone would make one hope that the book 
will be widely read and have ample opportunity to influence opinion. 


H. D. 


Telepathy and Medical Psychology. By JAN EHRENWALD. London: 
George Allen & Unwin. Pp. 209. Price 12s. 6d. 


PsycHO-aNALysts, despite Freud’s belated concessions, have been prone 
to treat psychical researchers as prospective patients rather than potential 
collaborators, and a good deal of very necessary liaison work has thus, 
by both sides, been left undone. On this account alone, Dr. Ehrenwald’s 
book is a useful one ; a psychiatrist who accepts the experimental evidence 
for telepathy, he has found sufficient indication of its spontaneous opera 
tion in his clinical work to convince him of its importance for the under- 
standing of certain well-known disorders of personality. 

There are many reasons for thinking that telepathy functions vis 
associative linkages between agent and percipient, and that it works most 
freely when the activity of the higher centres is at a minimum. This 
naturally suggests that the process of “ transmission”, whatever it is, 
occurs at a subconscious level, and it is not surprising to find that this 
is the general view advanced in the present book. The author quotes 
evidence from dreams to show that telepathic material enters conscious 
ness under the same conditions, and subject to the same general laws 
of censorship, displacement and symbolism, as operate in the case of 
material from one’s own unconscious. Since such material may have 
originated in someone else’s unconscious, it is quite possible for the per 
cipient to become conscious of it before the agent does so, and this, it 8 
thought, will explain many cases of apparent precognition. Unfortunately, 
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as the author has to admit, this explanation is valueless where no sub- 
conscious agent is available, as in the well-known experiments of Dr. 
Soal. There is a similar hiatus in the author’s account of the mediumistic 
trance, where telepathy is again invoked as the source of supernormal 
material : a well-worn hypothesis, which fails to cover the data obtained 
by proxy-sittings, cross-correspondences and so forth. These are glossed 
over, which is a pity, since their occurrence weakens the force of the tele- 
pathy theory in the other cases as well. Indeed, like many for whom tele- 
pathy is the last ditch they will consent to occupy, the author is inclined 
to overwork it, and his evident hostility, here and elsewhere, to necromancy 
in any form, may strike advocates of alternatives such as the survival 
theory as something less than open-minded. 

If telepathy is a function of the unconscious, and especially (as medium- 
ship suggests), of the disordered unconscious, the situation between 
patient and analyst is a likely quarter in which to look for it. Dr. 
Ehrenwald quotes cases in which dreams of his patients reflected un- 
conscious preoccupations of his own which he was subsequently able to 
identify, and he thinks that a similar leakage may explain the otherwise 
remarkable way in which the dreams of Freudian, Jungian, and Adlerian 
patients always confirm the theories of their mentors, and never those 
of their rivals. His fellow-analysts are not likely to be grateful for this 
embarrassing suggestion. It also appears that paranoiac and schizo- 
phrenic patients sometimes show signs of telepathic awareness, par- 
ticularly of the unconscious attitudes and motives of those around them. 
The paranoiac’s delusions of persecution may therefore be due not only, 
as Freud thought, to his projection of his own unconscious conflicts on 
to other people, but also to his sensitiveness to equally unconscious feelings 
of aggression on the part of his alleged persecutors; while the schizo- 
phrenic’s withdrawal into himself can be interpreted as an attempt to 
escape from an increasing psychical pressure from without, as from within, 
and his final collapse as a failure to withstand this influx, and a consequent 
dissolution of his own individuality. 

This is interesting and, if true, would support the theory sometimes 
canvassed, that. telepathy goes on all the time, most people being aware 
of it only occasionally or not at all. But it needs to be shown that the 
merely psychic person belongs to the same class as those who exhibit 
this extreme sensitivity ; in the cases he does examine, the author claims 
to detect schizoid and hysterical tendencies, but nothing very decisive 
emerges. One would like to know also, how the unconscious telepathic 
influences are generated (if that is the right word), and how their ap- 
parent selectivity or directional character is to be accounted for. Again, 
there seems to be a difference between the individual transference of 
conscious or preconscious thoughts and images, and this wholesale in- 
fluence by unconscious desires and feelings; such an extension of the 
notion of telepathy renders it amorphous and rather difficult to deal with. 
Thus interpreted, it has obvious affinities with the collective unconscious, 
from which, in the author’s opinion, it is the aim of the developing person- 
ality to escape; so that the survival of telepathy must be regarded as 
adubious relic and not, as has sometimes been supposed, a hopeful portent. 

For psychical researchers and their fellow-travellers, the book, besides 
bringing their interests into a wider context, should suggest several new 
lines of investigation ; and its general viewpoint, though less fully worked 
out, has advantages over the atomistic theory lately sponsored by Mr. 
Carington. 
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The sceptical, although catered for (rather sketchily), in the opening 
chapters, where the main facts about telepathy are given, will be pained 
as much by the author’s speculative conclusions as by the thin and sub. 
jective appearance of such evidence as he produces in support of them, 
There is, in the nature of the case, considerable justification for this com. 
plaint, but the conclusion to be drawn is that more evidence is wanted, 
not that Dr. Ehrenwald is necessarily talking through his hat. Nobody 
really knows anything about telepathy yet, so he is as likely to be right 
as anyone else. 

The book contains occasional blemishes of style and a certain amount 
of unnecessary repetition; the reference on p. 26 seems to indicate Mr, 
Harry Price and not Prof. H. H. Price, as stated. There is a bibliography, 


a glossary and an index. 
P. L. Heata, 


Etudes @Esthétique Médiévale. By Epaar Brvuyne. vols, 
Uitgeverij ‘De Tempel’ Tempelhof, 51 Brugge; 1946; n.p. 


M. Ep@ar DE Bruynz is a distinguished professor of the University of 
Ghent hitherto best known for his writings on Moral Philosophy; he 
is a medievalist, too, of considerable learning. Like other moral 
philosophers he has many interests in esthetics and these have now issued 
in three bulky volumes, in the University’s collection, that average close 
on 400 pages each. From Boethius and Cassiodorus and Isidore of Seville 
he runs through to Carolingian times and closes his first volume with 
Scotus Erigena. Vol. 2 carries the tale through the eleventh century, 


a dull time ; but with Hugh of St. Victor and then Richard we again have . 


texts of more than a sociological or archeological interest, and in this 
volume is assembled much interesting information about the allegorical 
imagination, a lost imagination very hard to recapture. With vol. 3 
we are in the thirteenth century and its passion for brightness and luminos- 
ity ; there is an excellent collection of texts of the scholastics, from William 
of Auvergne and Alexander of Hales and Grosseteste, Albert and Bona- 
venture and Thomas Acquinas. M. de Bruyne brings his survey to an end 
with Duns Scotus. The third volume is furnished with a couple of indices 
that might well have been fuller and more useful than they are. 

This rough description of contents gives some clue to what the author 
writes of, but nothing short of an elaborate analytical index could ac- 
curately indicate all the matters and writers that are here, usually minutely, 
scrutinized. For in fact these three volumes are not a history of mediaval 
esthetic ideas, or studies in medieval esthetics ; they are rather source- 
books with intertwined introductions and commentaries. In his preface 
Professor de Bruyne says that his first plan was to separate texts from 
exposition ; the plan has advantages but it would have been troublesome 
to carry out, for his manner of working is rather to let his texts speak for 
themselves. 

Three volumes might seem too ample for the subject dealt with, un 
accompanied as it is by any general synthesis. But M. de Bruyne is 
anxious not to restrict himself to the more or less systematized ideas of 
savants and scholastics : he collects scrupulously ‘les miettes & premiére 
vue les plus insignifiantes de le conscience esthétique commune, éparses 
dans les exposés théologiques, les manuels techniques, les chroniques, 
les poémes, les récits de voyages, etc.’ His method is right, and the 
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result is a most valuable achievement: besides the classical statements 
we find set out in order a wealth of material that enables us to find our 
way among the associations of meanings and feelings that were clearly 
or confusedly evoked in the mind of the medieval clerk by words which 
we have come to regard as esthetic words. 

Professor de Bruyne’s survey ranges widely, through documents and 
observations on music and architecture and sculpture as well as on liter- 
ature and natural and human beauty. You have the early scholastic 
‘metaphysics’ of the beautiful—and matter culled from commentaries 
on the Song of Songs. Perhaps the most precious section is that on the 
Victorines. But for all the breadth of the survey there is nowhere any 
; generalization; the scholarship is exact throughout, patient, 
careful. 

Of course, to such a method and procedure there are drawbacks, and 
one is unreadability. In a fourth volume that will continue his researches 
to 1450 the author promises an excursus to provide a ‘vue d’ensemble’, 
and it is to be hoped that he will. Better still might be a companion 
large-scale essay of synthesis. As it is, few perhaps could read these 
volumes through. But topic by topic or as reference books they are in- 
valuable. Nowhere else can one find such an abundance of texts and 
information, reliable and classified, and excellently selected from often 
inaccessible sources. 

’ These sources are literary, and it is a pity that little or no account is 
taken of mediwval esthetic practice as exemplified in actual works of art. 


VINCENT TURNER. 


Whitehead’s Philosophy of Time. By W. W. Hammurscumipr. New 
York : King’s Crown Press. (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege), 1947. 
Pp. 108. 11s. 6d. 


Tus is a new addition to the excellent series of monographs published by 
the King’s Crown Press, a recent enterprise of the Columbia University 
Press. Mr. Hammerschmidt begins by distinguishing three distinct stages 
in Whitehead’s thought on the subject of time, space, and nature ; he then 
discusses the doctrine that the minimal actual entities require a span of 
time, or a duration, in order to exist. In his third chapter he gives an 
outline of the theory of Extensive Abstraction and Extensive Connexion, 
and in chapter iv, a detailed account,of the mathematical properties which 
Whitehead ascribed to space and time. The last chapter considers onto- 
logical questions about the reality of the past, the present and the future. 
The author has added a useful glossary of terms, and a selective biblio- 
graphy of Whitehead’s own works. There is also an index of some 300 odd 
references to these works. 
This is a modest book, in which fundamental questions of aim and 
method are not raised. The exposition is a model of patience and clarity, 
and Mr. Hammerschmidt is evidently fully competent to discuss both the 
mathematical and metaphysical aspects of Whitehead’s philosophy. The 
exposition is summarised at the end of each chapter and the comments 
and criticisms are carefully separated both from the exposition and from 
the summaries. I have noted only one case where it seems to me that he 
has misread his text: on page 30 we read: “ Whitehead says that the 
most real aspect of an actual occasion is a ‘prehension’”; there is a 
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reference to page 25 of Process and Reality, where we read : “‘ The analysis 
of an actual entity into ‘ prehensions’ is that mode of analysis which 
exhibits the most concrete elements in the nature of actual entities”. A 
good deal of the criticism which Mr. Hammerschmidt offers of Whitehead’s 
solution of the problem of becoming, turns upon an identification of “‘ most 
concrete” with “most real’, and I do not suppose for a moment that 
Whitehead would have accepted this. Apart from this one instance, I 
found that the use which is made of the text is highly accurate and in. 
telligent. Students of Whitehead’s philosophy will read this book with 
very great profit and not a little gratitude. 
Karu Brirtoy. 


Get to Know Philosophy. By Huan Harris, B.A., M.Litt. London: 
Evans Brothers Ltd., 1948. Pp. 160. 5s. 


A sTANDARD work of reference states: ‘“‘ The catechism as we know it is 
intended primarily for children and uneducated persons.”” Mr. Harris has 
compiled a catechism—‘ Answers to 1001 questions ’’—on philosophy. If 
it falls into the appropriate hands it may do little harm, but the dangers of 
this method of presentation are very great and will be obvious to every 
student of philosophy who glances through these pages. 

Mr. Harris wisely refrains from a preface, so that we cannot confront 
his achievement with his own explicit claims; but the very title of the 
book is misleading. A “Get to Know” book promises knowledge by 
acquaintance. It is doubtful whether Mr. Harris’s book will even stimulate 
the desire for this in the case of philosophy. Had he confined himself toa 
compilation of chronological, biographical and bibliographical facts, he 
might have provided a companion to philosophical studies which one 
could put, without serious apprehension, into the hands of students. But 
on his very first page Mr. Harris makes a suggestion which is fundamentally 
misleading both with regard to logic and to history: namely, that his 
method of question and answer is analogous to the method of the Platonic 
Dialogues. This is only one, but perhaps the most important example, 
from Mr. Harris’s pages, of how apparently simple questions and answer 
can be made to carry a suggestio falsi. 

D. J. M‘Cracgzn. 


Received also :— 
Atti del Congresso Internazionale di Filosofia. Vol. IL; L’ Esistenzialismo. 
Edited by Enrico Castelli. Milan, Castellani & Co., 1948,. pp. 577, 

lire 1200. : 

I. M. Bochenski, La Logique de Théophraste, Fribourg en Suisse, Librairie 
de L‘Université, 1947, pp. 138, 15 fr. 

C. J. Ducasse, Science: Its Nature, Method and Scope (David Wight 
Prall Memorial Lecture), 1947, $0-50. 

James H. Dunham, The Religion of Philosophers, Philadelphia, University 
of Pennsylvania Press, for Temple University Publications, 1947 
(London : Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press), pp. 314, 
£1 2s. 

Christian Ehrenfels, Cosmogony, translated from the German by Mildred 

Focht, New York, 1948 (published privately), pp. ix + 223. 
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A. C. Ewing, The Definition of Good, New York, The Macmillan Company 
(London: Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd.), 1947, pp. v + 215, $3. 

Philippe Fauré-Fremiet, L’ Univers Non-Dimensionnel et la Vie Quali- 
tative, Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1948, pp. xi + 152. 
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Victor Goldschmidt, Les Dialogues de Platon : Structure et Méthode Dialec- 
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Ferdinand Gonseth, La Géométrie et le probléme de Vespace, Vol. III, 
lEdification axiomatique. Editions du Griffon, Neuchatel, Suisse, 
1947, pp. 108, 9s. 3d. 

Henri Gouhier, Les Conversions de Maine de Biran, Paris, Librairie Phil- 
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X.—NOTES. 


JOINT SESSION OF THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY AND THE 
MIND ASSOCIATION. 


At University College (The Castle), Durham, July 9th to 11th, 1948. 


PROGRAMME 
Fray, JULY 9th. 
At5p.m. Annual General Meeting of the Mind Association. 
At8p.m. Chairman: Professor N. Kemp Smith. 
Address by Professor Winston F. Barnes, ‘“ Ethics Without Pro- 
positions.” 
SATURDAY, JULY 10th. 
At 10 a.m. Chairman: Mr. G. A. Paul. 
Symposium: “Are all Philosophical Questions, Questions of 
Language ?” 
Mr. 8. N. Hampshire, Mr. A. E. Duncan Jones, Dr. S. Kérner. 
At 8 p.m. Chairman: Miss M. Macdonald. 
Symposium: ‘“‘ The Emotive Theory of Ethics.” 
Mr. Richard Robinson, Professor H. J. Paton, Mr. R. C. Cross. 


Sunpay, JuLy 11th. 
At 10 a.m. Chairman: Professor G. Ryle. 
Symposium: “ What can Logic do for Philosophy ? ” 
Mr. K. R. Popper, Mr. W. C. Kneale, Professor A. J. Ayer. 
At8 p.m. Chairman : 
Symposium: “ Things and Persons.” 
Professor D. M. MacKinnon, Professor H. A. Hodges, Mr. John 
Wisdom. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 


The Philosophy of Science Association has been reorganised with Philipp 
Frank of Harvard University as President ; C. West Churchman of Wayne 
University, Detroit, as Secretary-Treasurer. 

The following are members of the Governing Committee: Gustav 
Bergmann, State University of Iowa; Thomas A. Cowan, Wayne Uni- 
versity ; Clyde Kluckhohn, Harvard University; Sebastian Littauer, 
Columbia University ; F. 8. C. Northrop, Yale University. 

The official journal of the Association is the Philosophy of Science of 
which Professor C. West Churchman is Acting Editor. Manuscripts should 
be sent to the Acting Editor. 

Applications for membership may be sent to the Secretary-Treasurer. 
Dues are $5.00 a year. 


The Association encourages the establishment of local groups in the, 


philosophy of science. 
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400 NOTES 


PHILOSOPHICAL CONGRESS: MAINZ. 


A Philosophical Congress will be held in Mainz, Germany (French Zone) 
from the Ist to the 8th August, 1948. The French Military Government 
is supporting the Congress and will facilitate the j journeys of foreign visitors, 
The Congress will end shortly before the beginning of the Tenth Inter. 
national Congress in Amsterdam (August 11th). The President of the 
Congress is Dr. G. Schischkoff, (13b) Schlehdoff, Am Kochelsee, Obb, 
Germany. The attendance of nic from England and other 
countries is warmly desired. 


PHILOSOPHICAL CONGRESS: BARCELONA. 


A Philosophical Congress will be held at Barcelona from the 3rd to the 
10th October, 1948 in commemoration of the Centenaries of Francisco 
Suarez and Jaime Balmes under the Presidency of the Director of the 
“Luis Vives” Institute of Philosophy. The Secretary is Raimundo 
Panikker of the “‘ Luis Vives ” Institute of Philosophy. The discussions 
will be under the following five heads: (1) The Problem of Knowledge; 
(2) Science and Philosophy ; (3) Metaphysics ; (4) Social and Juridical 
Philosophy ; (5) Suarez and Balmes in the History of Philosophy. Full 
details can be got from the Secretariat of the International Congress of 
Philosophy, Istituto “Luis Vives” de Filosofia, Serra-no. 123, Madrid, 
Spain. 

MIND ASSOCIATION 


Those who wish to join the Association should communicate with the 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. H. L. A. Hart, New College, Oxford, or with the 
Hon. Treasurer, Mr. J. D. Massort, St. John’s College, Oxford, to whom 
the yearly subscription of sixteen shillings should be paid. Cheques 
should be made payable to the Mind Association, Westminster Bank, 
Oxford. Members may pay a Life Composition of £16 instead of the 
annual subscription. The annual subscription may be paid by Banker's 
Order; forms for this purpose can be obtained from the Hon. Treasurer. 

In return for their subscriptions members receive MIND gratis and post 
free, and (if of 3 years’ standing) are entitled to buy rg numbers of 
both the Old and the New Series at half-price. 

Members resident in U.S.A. may pay the subscription ($4) to the 
Hon. Assistant-Treasurer, Prof. B. Blanshard, Dept. of Phil., Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. 


ERRATA 


The Uncertainty Principle as a Problem in Philosophy (“‘ Mrnp ”’, Vol. LVI, 
No. 223, July 1947, pp. 250-256). 
The author, Mr. P. T. Landsberg, requests that the following corrections 

to his article be published, with apologies. 
Para. 4, p. 253, 1.19: the last letter of the line should be @ not a. 

Para. 4, p. 253: eqn. (2) should read 
. (ts) — a(t) 
lim 
Para. 4, p. 254, 1. 23: the last letters of the line should be d(t,) not a(t). 
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